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THE NEW LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Tue Conservative Party has, during the past month, experienced 
a heavy loss; but, thanks to a bold and wise decision, it has been 
more than counterbalanced by a signal gain. The tributes which 
have been paid to the good sense, the patriotism, the sober judg- 
ment, the lofty disinterestedness, of Mr. W. H. Smith, have been as 
general as they were just and sincere. But he was avowedly a 
provisional Leader ; and the nobility of his character was shown 
in nothing more conspicuously than in the fact that, though him- 
self well aware of this circumstance, he neither chafed under nor 
resented it. Had he lived, the provisional period would probably 
have been prolonged. But his death compelled the Prime Minister 
to face with courage and decision a position of some difficulty and 
delicacy. Happily, all obstacles, whether real or imaginary, to a 
right decision were removed from Lord Salisbury’s path by the 
unanimous voice of his Conservative followers, and the magnani- 
mous attitude of the Liberal Unionists. But, as a fact, the time 
had really come for adopting a bold and definitive course. Sooner 
or later next year, and perhaps rather sooner than later, there must 
be an appeal to the country. That is the most important fact we 
all now have to consider, unspeakably more important than in what 
manner and by what particular man the business of next Session 
is to be mainly conducted and controlled. If the Unionist Party 
is not preparing for.the General Election,:it ought to be; and 
perhaps the most important part of its preparation was the choice 
of a Leader in the more popular and powerful branch of the 
Legislature. In this respect the Opposition is already admirably 
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provided. No matter what may be the faults and shortcomings of 
Mr. Gladstone in the estimation of impartial and reasonable men, 
and unfortunately they have become very grave, the one fact con- 
cerning him that stands out in bold relief, and remains incontest- 
able, is his immense personal popularity. Partly by reason of his 
distinguished past, partly by reason of his venerable years and the 
surprising physical vigour he still displays at so advanced an age, 
and partly also because of his determination to win adherents, at 
whatever cost of consistency or principle, he is a most formidable 
antagonist. His political follies are worth more votes than is the 
political wisdom of any other Statesman. It would have been sheer 
lunacy for the Conservative Party to omit to confront him with the 
most popular Leader they could produce. Lord Salisbury is a States- 
man confessedly of the highest distinction, enjoying the absolute 
confidence of his followers, and commanding the unqualified 
respect of the community. His intellectual power is unsurpassed, 
and his influence with the English people has grown steadily and 
without a check. But Lord Salisbury is a Peer. He cannot be 
Leader of the popular House, and those may well be right who 
believe that he is too absorbed in the daily duty of State Affairs to 
exercise a magical influence over the minds and hearts of the 
multitude. When the hour for holding the General Election 
sounds, people will think’and ask who is the Conservative member of 
the House of Commons that leads his Party to battle. It would 
have been downright madness to enter on that supreme struggle 
under a Leader who did not excite enthusiasm as well as enjoin 
respect. His name, at such a moment, should sound like a trumpet- 
call, organizing, encouraging, cheering, leading his followers to 
victory. At such a crisis, a provisional Leader would be worse than 
worthless : he would be a source of danger, discouragement, and 
dismay to the army he only nominally commanded. 

Already, since the formal announcement of Mr. Balfour’s eleva- 
tion to the Leadership of the House of Commons, a tone of greater 
confidence and an attitude of greater energy are perceptible in the 
Unionist ranks. Sir Edward Clarke has said “that it is worth 
twenty-five seats to the Unionist Cause.” We believe the compu- 
tation will prove to be considerably below the mark. The appoint- 
ment, satisfying the most cherished expectations of the 
Conservative Party, has put its members into good heart, which 
they have lately somewhat lacked ; and we entertain no doubt that 
victory at the General Election is now assured. 

There is but one drawback to the feeling of satisfaction excited 
by Mr. Balfour’s promotion. Mr. Goschen has had to forego an 
honourable and legitimate ambition. But in waiving his manifest 
claims, he has done so in a manner to raise himself jto a still 
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higher place in the estimation of his countrymen. There is some- 
thing greater even than the most brilliant talents, or than the most 
vigorous intellectual energy; and that is the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism. Mr. Goschen has exhibited this quality in the 
most conspicuous manner, and his countrymen will not forget it. 
Nor is it Mr. Goschen alone who approves, and has most hand- 
somely vindicated, Mr. Balfour’s promotion. It has been welcomed 
by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, and by the entire body 
of Liberal Unionists, with something approaching to acclamation. 
Of course, the choice of Mr. Balfour has not been allowed to pass 
without adverse comment. The chief of the Opposition journals 
perceived in it conclusive evidence that the Conservative Party has a 
deep distrust of its Liberal allies. We have been invited to believe 
that, although Conservative Statesmen are quite willing to be sup- 
ported by the Unionist Liberals, they are resolutely determined they 
alone shall enjoy the sweets of the highest office. The imputation 
is notoriously untrue. The Statesmen of England have always been 
remarkably free from selfish ambition, and none of them were ever 
less self-seeking than the Conservative Ministers of to-day. If he 
consulted his private wishes alone, Lord Salisbury, it is well known, 
would not be in public life at all; and it is only a few years since 
Mr. Balfour was commonly regarded as too indolent to be ambitious. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, although they are reso- 
lutely determined to remain in power if they can, the Conservative 
Members of the present Ministry forego the leisure and the pursuits 
of private life only because their duty to the State is to keep certain 
dangerous reformers in check. Those who say that they are jealous 
of their Liberal allies must either have weak memories or a very 
contemptuous estimate of the memories of the people. The Ministry 
is not a.Coalition Ministry only because when the Cabinet 
was being formed certain Unionist Liberals preferred to uphold 
the Union from the Front Opposition Bench. We must conclude, 
then, that the criticism on which we have touched is the unreason- 
able result of not having anything reasonable to say. It is the 
outcome of chagrin over the fact that the Prime Minister did not 
make a choice which would have been susceptible of a plausible, 
and probably effective, taunt. If Mr. Goschen had been appointed 
to the Leadership of the Commons, it would have been said that, 
despite all their professed assurance that they retain the confidence 
of the country, the Conservatives lacked confidence in themselves. 
It would have been said that what strength they had was de- 
pendent upon their association with distinguished Liberals; and 
that the Government, which was Conservative in name, was Liberal 
in reality. That taunt also would have been equally ineffec- 
tive. A Government which was really Liberal could not possibly 
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be unpleasing to Liberals; and sincere Liberals, they who suppress 
personal ambition in favour of public principle, could not possibly 
wish such a Government supplanted. 

The accusatiou to which we have referred seems seems un- 
worthy of notice; but it is not really so. It is quite possible to 
have some sympathy with the persons who are distressing them- 
selves about the relation between the Conservatives and the 
Unionist Liberals. We understand the craving of the English 
mind to foresee the issue of the alliance. Conservatism is a 
distinct feeling ; Liberalism is a distinct feeling; and, naturally, 
both Conservatives and Unionist Liberals are averse from Party 
instincts being weakened. We imagine, however, that apprehen- 
sions on that account are not likely to be realized. There have 
been similar coalitions before ; and, although both Parties have been 
developed, neither has ever been revolutionized by alliances. It is 
the orderly progress of nature, more than the occasional need for 
compromise, which makes either Party deviate from its traditions. 
We do not, in saying this, forget the causes which made Mr. 
Gladstone and the bulk of his followers willing to sacrifice the 
integrity of the Empire in order to gratify rebels, ‘‘ steeped to the 
lips in treason,’’ whom they had spent many years in opposing. 


That was an event almost unparalleled in our history. It was not 
in accord with any precedent, and it is not likely ever to be made 


a precedent by any successor to the unique politician at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition. Still, alliances such as that which 
is now the subject of much eager questioning do have an appre- 
ciable effect upon the evolution of politics. Conservatism and 
Liberalism are fundamentally matters of taste, and they will dis- 
appear only with the disappearance of the tastes which, for example, 
make one man a Churchman without a reasoned justification, and 
another man a Dissenter from an equally irrational impulse ; but 
when they come together in alliance they do act upon each 
other, and act with good results. Englishmen divided into hostile 
Parties are instinctively uncompromising. It is almost a point of 
honour with them to discredit each other’s policies. The very 
fact, for example, that Liberals are in favour of Free Trade is 
sufficient to make some Tories Fair Traders at the least; the very 
fact that the Conservatives support Church and State is sufficient 
to make some Liberals have a poor opinion of both. Amid condi- 
tions such as these, political measures, it is obvious, are apt to be 
reactionary or too violent. Fiscal policies may be framed with too 
little regard for political economy, and social dislike of an eccle- 
siastical organization may become Dissent turned into a bitterness 
akin to positive irreligion. On the other hand, an alliance 
between one Party and a portion of the other weakens blind 
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antipathy and leads to wholesome reflection. Englishmen endea- 
vour to be fair; but as partisans they almost wish not to see such 
reasonableness as may underlie their opponents’ case. At least, 
it is only when a menace to a common interest makes them col- 
leagues that they yield one jot or tittle before they are compelled 
by force. Thus, it is only as the result of alliances that political 
progress of an unobjectionable kind is made. It is only then 
that Conservatives and Liberals are really fair towards each other. 
It is only then that they listen to each other with a desire to 
understand the rival political theory. It is only then that they 
act on critical reflection instead of upon social aversions. We 
cannot doubt, therefore, that, besides frustrating the revolu- 
tionary design which brought them together, the alliance between 
the Conservative Party and the Unionist Liberals will have many 
good results. Itis a great gain that Mr. Chamberlain has come 
to see that the Conservative order of society is not, after all, so 
bad that only “‘the theory of ransom” contains an adequate 
cure; and it is a great gain that Conservatism has discovered it 
possible to appease the wish for local self-government without 
imperilling the rights and liberties of which it has hitherto been 
considered the necessary guardian. At the time of the last Re- 
form agitation co-operation between the two Parties in the State 
prevented either a disastrous degradation of the House of Lords 
or an equally disastrous humiliation of the House of Commons, 
and there can be no doubt that the present alliance between 
Conservatives and Unionist Liberals has produced harmless pro- 
gress in peace where otherwise there might have been extreme 
measures and intensification of class hostilities. Vexing one’s 
mind over what is to be the ultimate outcome of the Unionist 
alliance is useless. It may become permanent; but that end, which 
many persons desire, cannot be hastened by formalities any more 
than Imperial Confederation, which even more of us wish to see, 
can be hastened by formal treaties. The solution of such ques- 
tions must be left to time. 

The melancholy event which has given rise to these reflections 
is one over which the nation has mourned with unusual unanimity. 
Mr. W. H. Smith was a Leader of the House whom both sides 
respected highly. He was picturesque in his lucid simplicity. 
He lacked what is called genius; but he had character, by which 
genius is frequently unaccompanied. ‘It is,” as a contem- 
porary has remarked, ‘‘ constantly the misfortune, though occa- 
sionally the merit, of English Cabinets, that they do not entirely 
represent, or even clearly perceive, the inner opinions of solid 
Englishmen, but are influenced mainly by Leaders not always in 
touch with the average majority. Thoxgh nominally all equal, 
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the English Cabinet Ministers are usually swayed, sometimes 
even governed, by two or three men, who for the most part 
are either born aristocrats who fear the voters whom they only 
partly understand, or men of genius who are detached from 
the voters by the possession of qualities altogether outside their 
mental range.” Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet was redeemed from 
this misfortune by Mr. Smith. He had a thorough understanding 
of the middle class, that great body of unemotional and moderate 
men; and with a singular modesty he had an unfailing sagacity 
upon which the proudest patricians willingly relied. Literary 
Conservatives have recently shown a curious dislike of ‘‘ the 
middle class.”” The virtue and the weakness of that class, the 
industry which makes it succeed in commerce, and its provincial 
estimate of what “life”? means, are constantly sneered at. If any 
public man, or any public body, acts with unusual earnestness, or 
with unusual folly, all the bright wits of the age find a text 
upon which to laugh at the “ hopelessly bourgeois.’””’ Even Mr. 
Smith has not escaped the condescension of such critics. He 
was ‘‘ essentially middle-class,’ we have been told; and that was 
why he lacked humour and was always simple enough to avow 
a grave devotion to “Queen and Country.” There is some 
excuse, perhaps, for the dislike in which the bowrgeoisie are held 
by the literary class. But the literary estimate of Mr. Smith 
is entirely wrong. Our late Leader, whose character it was 
impossible to -estimate from the reports of debates in the 
House alone, was not to be measured by any one who did 
not know him. There are cases in which, while retaining an 
unerring understanding of the class in which he was born, a man 
becomes so superior to his class that only the accident of birth 
connects him with it. The history of the Tory Party, as well as 
the history of Letters, proves this; for many of our greatest Leaders, 
as well as many of our most imaginative writers, had no blue blood 
in their veins. Mr. Smith was a striking rebuke to the literary 
affectation to which we have referred. While he knew the middle- 
class instinctively, he was as far removed from the average type of 
it as the most cynical of our modern satirists is removed from 
the author of Sandford and Merton. Indeed, Mr. Smith was 
superior even to the average type of the upper class. His habit of 
seriousness did not mean that he lacked the sense of humour. It 
meant that he was not affected by the view of life entertained by 
the man of the modern world, whose acquired taste, which con- 
strains him never to be serious, is as artificial as the moral tone 
of the New Journalism. Mr. Smith did perceive the incongruous 
as quickly as anyone; but neither his mind nor his countenance 
was attuned to the modern cynic’s habitual smile, and a patrician 
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with a habitual smile is a spectacle perhaps as painful as the 
middle-class miss who has a habitual simper. Indeed, however, 
there is no need to defend Mr. Smith against the faint praise to 
which certain writers who should have known better have treated 
him. His merits were conclusively proved to be great by the 
fact that he was a highly respected man, a man respected by 
his colleagues, in a Cabinet of weighty Statesmen. He was no 
orator ; but oratory is only one of the arts which equip a man for 
Leadership in politics. The fractious legislators whom he had to 
keep in order were as much subdued by their own inability to 
irritate him as they were amused by his stolidity at the point of 
their little jokes ; and when there was occasion to mention the truth 
that ‘‘Queen and Country” were worthy of his devotion he was not 
restrained from speaking the truth by the probability that on 
hearing him utter it, sceptics would indulge in their habitual 
smile. His unusual familiarity with the modes of thought pre- 
valent among a great mass of his fellow-countrymen enabled him 
to contribute much to the wisdom and the efficacy of Conservative 
policy; and, far from being middle-class or otherwise common- 
place, his character was more than aristocratic in its unashamed 
tranquillity. 

Whosoever would wish to test the theory that creditable States- 
manship is to be expected only from aristocrats will see in the 
career of Mr. Parnell some cause to modify a common belief. 
While it often happens that the people have the distinction of 
producing a Conservative Statesman whom the Crown and the 
Lords are proud to honour, the patrician who becomes a pestilent 
demagogue is unhappily also not unknown. Mr. Parnell is 
not such a clear illustration of this truth as Sir William Har- 
court; but he is a sufficient case in point. He had all the 
antecedent probabilities of public worth which Mr. Smith lacked. 
He was an aristocratic son of an imaginative and Conservative 
race; yet, apart from a sweetness of disposition which was revealed 
in private to the more intimate of his friends, he had only one 
patrician characteristic, and that was the common one of capacity 
to govern a rabble, a power which, like that of a tamer of lions, lies 
less in the man himself than in the ignorance of those whom it is 
desirable to subdue. A conventional principle demands that we shall 
speak no ill of the dead; but, like some other etiquettes, that is 
a selfish feeling disguised. We have a duty to the living as well as 
a duty to those who have ceased to live, and to pretend that a man 
whom we have denounced as base for many years becomes suddenly 
respectable when he has gone is at once a hollow honouring of 
the dead, and generosity on false pretences. It is true that Mr. 
Parnell deserved sympathy in one respect. He was very badly 
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treated by the majority of the Irish Members. No casuistry is 
capable of making those men worth a moment’s respectful con- 
sideration. Their desertion of Mr. Parnell at the bidding of an 
English Statesman, of whom they professed to be independent, was 
an act of canting treachery, a parallel to which is to be found only 
in the records of the time when, towards the end of Grattan’s 
Parliament, their ancestors acted with a perfidy of which, among 
the English-speaking races, some Irishmen alone are capable. The 
fact which stands out most clearly in the history of Ireland is that, 
while the spirit of rebellion is never dead, the temper of the traitor 
is never even asleep. No National conspiracy can ever succeed, 
for there are always some Irishmen who will betray it. Even in the 
small body, the committee of seven generals, which had arranged to 
use the Volunteer Army of Grattan’s time against England, there 
was at least one Iscariot. The same ineradicable frailty broke 
out, in the treachery of Carey, in connection with the episode in 
Phenix Park; and history has repeated itself at the expense of 
Mr. Parnell, at whose death his bitterest enemies were the 
majority of the Party every member of which he himself had 
raised from obscurity. Still, in chronicling public events, we must 
not speak smooth things of one Irishman who was a traitor simply 
because there are other Irishmen whose treachery is double-dyed. 
Mr. Parnell did his utmost to injure England; and, although 
England survives all foes, and can usually afford to despise 
them, she need not, in her magnanimity, think of them as if they 
had not been foes at all. There was no course of action too wicked 
for Mr. Parnell in his passionate hatred of England. In sanctioning 
the Plan of Campaign, he sanctioned organized robbery; he 
winked at cruelty to dumb animals, and at the most brutal outrages 
on men and women too weak to resist his dastardly agents; 
he lied when occasion arose ; and his pretence that he moderated 
the temper of the Nationalists was a mere part of the game, 
for it was no sooner made clear to him that he had lost more than 
half of his Parliamentary following than he appealed to the hill- 
side men and the avowed outrage-mongers. In so far as his life was 
a matter of public interest, the man was a sham in every respect. 
It is even impossible to agree with those who say that in his self- 
command he was naturally a king of men. After the split with 
Mr. Gladstone there were many occasions on which his self- 
command broke down, and then he became as undignified as the 
most brawling item in the Party. Even at other times his 
imperturbability was counterfeit. His apparent calm was simply 
the result of his knowledge that, in order to maintain his control, 
it was necessary that he should seem stronger than the Irish 
people at large, whose excitement is never silent. If he had 
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been always in evidence, and always talking, it would have 
been discovered that he was not really cleverer or stronger than 
any one of many of his followers, and his supremacy would have 
ceased. Therefore he assumed the character of a still strong man 
in a blatant land, and cowed the raging patriots who would other- 
wise long ago have been fighting with one another as to which of 
them should displace him. That, of course,:was a triumph ; but 
the power which it indicated was merely, like that of the tamer of 
lions, the power of calculated insolence, which is sure to fail some 
day, and can never make any one a permanent leader of men. 

The question who is to succeed Mr. Parnell as chief of the Irish 
Party has not yet been settled. Indeed, it has scarcely arisen, for , 
the Party is even more bitterly divided against itself than it was 
before Mr. Parnell died. The death called forth a wide revulsion 
of feeling. It seemed as if, apart from the Priests and the 
Parliamentary Patriots, the whole people of Ireland passionately 
adored the memory of the Chief. Feeling in his favour ran so 
high that there was no disturbance at his funeral. Knowing that 
they would be molested if they attended the obsequies, the Patriots 
had not one among them so courageous as to do him reverence. 
We may be sure that the dispute between the factions will 
continue. Although they all profess to be unselfishly devoted to 
the cause, these men are consumed with vanity and ambition, 
and they will never agree among themselves. It would, however, 
be unwise for the Unionists to rely upon the dissensions which 
have recently made the Irish Party practically powerless. The 
jealousy which each Patriot feels for his fellows is ludicrously 
strong; but it is not so strong as the hatred of all the Patriots 
for England. We shall, for a few months, hear wailings over the 
Chief who was hounded to his grave; but the fever of remorse, 
personal and vicarious, will die down. With all their wild 
emotions and their apparent ingenuousness, the Irish are singu- 
larly astute, and already over the length and breadth of the 
land there is at work a subtle influence making for a closing 
of the rebel ranks. The priests are sedulously prompting the 
Nationalists to sink their differences and become once more 
unanimous in demanding Home Rule. From the Separatist point 
of view, that is the only rational policy. Unless the Irish 
Nationalists are at one, Mr. Gladstone may not be returned to office, 
and if Mr. Gladstone is kept out of power there will be no chance 
of Home Rule. The Unionists, therefore, must not allow 
themselves to be lulled into confidence that the ‘‘ danger worse 
than pestilence and famine” which was latent during Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration is finally suppressed. It is not suppressed. 
It is even now, after five years of resolute and successful govern- 
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ment, much more considerable than it was when Lord Beaconsfield 
warned his countrymen to beware of it; for it has still, what it 
lacked at that time, the countenance of the most powerful 
demagogue whom England ever allowed to become a Statesman. 
We must not take it for granted that because Mr. Parnell is dead 
the Irish conspiracy will be without a competent head. Even as 
the British Empire has not, according to Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ been infer- 
tile in great leaders,” disaffected Irishmen have never been at a 
loss for a man strong enough to give their disaffection point and a 
policy, and to make it spread. At this moment, it is true, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Davitt, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. M‘Carthy 
seem each and all impossible ; but we may be quite sure that a man 
whom the whole Party will follow will arise, and that while 
Mr. Gladstone continues the patron of sedition that man will be as 
much as Mr. Parnell was a menace to the integrity of the 
Realm. 

With that certainty in his mind, the Englishman who is a 
Unionist first, and a Conservative or a Liberal afterwards, must 
deplore any unnecessary revival of controversial questions. The 
Unionist Liberals generally are handsomely loyal to the undefined 
terms of the alliance, the clear terms which are absolutely neces- 
sary from the conditions of the case; and, on the whole, we do 
not fear either that the Conservatives will propose any measures 
which would exact too much from their Liberal allies or that the 
Conservatives will be treated to too many applications of what Mr. 
Courtney called the “the Radical prod.” Still, Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose services to the Unionist Cause are surpassed by no one, 
may be respectfully asked to feel assured that England has not yet 
become so weary of Ireland that it needs extreme Radical mea- 
sures as compensation for its support of the Union. Indeed, 
we must have confidence enough in the character of the people 
to expect that, come weal or come woe to us in our defence of the 
Empire, Her Majesty’s Ministers will not be expected to bribe any 
section of the community to be patriotic. The English people will 
act like their forefathers, who, when the integrity of the Realm was 
at stake, have never yet been treated as mercenaries. Mr. Schnad- 
horst and his colleagues may be presumed to know their own 
business ; but we shall be much surprised if the result of the Gene- 
ral Election does not show that the Programme of the National 
Liberal Federation is regarded. as a caricature of Statesmanship 
and an insult to the nation. There is no need to review that Pro- 
gramme in its details. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has remarked, 
it is merely audacious humbug. At the ordinary rate of progress in 
legislation, Liberal Parliaments would have to labour for thirty 
years before the Bills foreshadowed in the Programme could be 
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passed. Liberalism used to be a matter of principle. Now it 
stands confessed a system of self-seeking. The Liberals of last 
generation were men who believed that, in consideration of the 
natural rights of man and the truths of political economy, the 
citizen should be freed from the inequality caused by privilege 
and from the restraints of disabilities which had ceased to be neces- 
sary to the welfare of the State. The Liberals of to-day are 
men who, when their Party is in opposition, spend their time 
in searching out classes which are disaffected and in arranging 
Programmes designed to encourage their disaffections. The New 
Liberalism explicitly avows this. Its mission, we are frankly told, is 
not to guide the people, not to rule the people. It is simply to regis- 
ter the wishes of any sections of the people which are dissatisfied, and 
to accomplish those wishes exactly as the dissatisfied sections dictate. 
In short, according to the New Liberalism, to be guided by principles 
is no longer a function of the Statesman. The single aim of a 
Statesman is to be in power ; and, as he can attain power only if a 
majority of the people are willing, it is absolutely necessary that he 
should be unprincipled, for there is no principle, no body of 
principle, with which the people are certain to be permanently 
pleased. The New Liberalism, which is founded on the disestab- 
lishment of principle, means also the disestablishment of Statesman- 
ship. The function of Liberalism being to do exactly as any section 
of the people whose voting power is considerable dictate, any man, 
a man of the humblest character, education, and capacity, can be 
a Liberal Statesman. Parliament becomes the office of mere 
registrars, and the Liberal Party a firm of sordid commission 
agents. This change in the character of one of the great Parties 
has had already a deplorable result. The scouts had been out for 
a year, and Mr. Schnadhorst had made a summary of their 
reports. The heads of departments met at Newcastle ; and, having 
been instructed by the Secretary, the aged Chief proclaimed to 
the public the great bargains which the firm were prepared to 
offer. It was a saddening spectacle. Mr. Gladstone was once 
familiarly known as the greatest Statesman of his day. But 
the Newcastle speech, the prospectus of the Liberal Company, 
does not contain the avowal of a single principle. Like Sir 
Pertinax MacSycophant, Mr. Gladstone boo’ed, and boo’ed, and 
boo’ed, boo’ed whithersoever, according to the Secretary’s state- 
ment, an order might possibly be obtained. The only diffe- 
rence was that, in booing to a set of sectaries here and to a body 
of fanatics there, Mr. Gladstone, resembling the man in the 
country fairs who offers the gaping rustics a purse of sovereigns for 
a sixpence, and makes provision that the bargain shall be a 
deception, stated every proposition with a mental and even 
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verbal reserve. One of the leading Liberal journals openly gloried 
in the artfulness of this duplicity. 

It is impossible, as we have said, to believe that the masses of 
the English people will requite the Gladstonian Party as that Party 
hopes to be requited. Like all young democracies, they are sus- 
ceptible to the arts of the demagogue; but the demagogue, if he is 
to succeed in his designs, must pay some respect to their character 
and intelligence, and it must be obvious to the many thousands 
of electors who are neither sectaries nor fanatics that the Glad- 
stonians despise both. On the other hand, there is much reason 
for believing that the Government retains the confidence of the 
country. The new Leader of the House of Commons has almost 
every one of the qualities which make a Statesman strong. 
Besides entering upon his new office with the advantage of having 
governed Ireland with unprecedented success, Mr. Balfour has 
character, talent, and something closely akin to the magical power 
of creating enthusiasm which is possessed by the highest oratory. 
It is given to few politicians to reach even Mr. Balfour’s age without 
having some grave indiscretion remembered against them ; but the 
bitterest Gladstonian will admit that the new Leader’s record is 
one of stainless integrity, and his colleagues know that he has not 
once made even a serious mistake of judgment. Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, has more than character and sagacity. He has unconquer- 
able courage. When he became Chief Secretary for Ireland the 
Nationalist Members delightedly thought that the day of their 
triumph had arrived atlength. Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Forster, 
Lord Spencer, and other strong men had been able “to give as 
good as they got” in the way of bullying; but this slim youth, 
this dawdling philosopher, would be worried to death within a few 
months. Certain of the Irish Members exultingly avowed that 
they would soon see Mr. Balfour in his grave. They have had 
cause to revise their judgment. For three or four weeks they did 
try the worrying tactics; but they speedily found that those were 
of no avail. The slim youth was not to be worried. He was imper- 
turbable. They could not break either his spirit or his temper; and 
his calm treatment of their insolence was more effectual than 
anything they had hitherto experienced. At first, exasperated by 
their discomfiture in Parliament, the rules of which compelled 
them to be at least outwardly civil, they never missed an extra- 
Parliamentary opportunity to vituperate him. That, likewise, was 
of no avail. It was certain that whenever they lapsed from 
abusive language into serious statement, they were paving the 
way for an “open letter’ in which, by his own cold pen, or 
by that of his private secretary, Mr. Balfour would state truths 
such as would lower the unimaginative Saxon opinion of them ; 
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and by-and-by the Chief Secretary ceased to be either “ base, 
bloody, brutal,” or a person with whom an Irish Nationalist 
could argue with any comfort. All this was noted and is re- 
membered by the nation, and Mr. Balfour is, perhaps, more 
widely and more enthusiastically admired than any Statesman 
of our time. He has, in a remarkable manner, revived the popular 
admiration for pluck. He has done this to such an extent that 
mere oratory, the solemn traffic in rolling periods with a “‘ moral 
tone,” is out of vogue. With his clean record, and that calm, 
invincible, systematic resolution which characterises his speeches 
as well as his administrative work, Mr. Balfour is a Statesman as 


fascinating to the masses as he is attractive and congenial to 
men of education and culture. 


Soa re eee TS 


A STYRIAN NOVELIST. 


TERE is no district in the whole of the heterogeneous Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire more distinctly Austrian than the province 
known as the Duchy of Styria—that is to say, if by “‘ Austrian ” 
we mean that German strenuousness and uprightness modified by 
the easy-going southern temperament which distinguishes many 
of the nationalities congregated in that part of Eastern Europe, 
and has earned for them the untranslatable epithet of gemiithlich, for 
which ‘‘ good-hearted” is a poor and pale equivalent. ‘‘Green”’ 


Styria its inhabitants lovingly call it: not that it is greener than the 
rest of Austria’s Alps; the adjective is rather a loving than a descrip- 
tive one, and emanates from the inmost soul of its people. Green 
is the colour of hope and cheerfulness, of active joy in life and its 
enjoyment; and those qualities above all distinguish the inmates 
of this favoured district, whose richness of picturesque scenery, 


magnificent and withal lovely Alps, luxuriantly clothed plains and 
valleys, captivate the stranger ; while the native is so rooted to his 
soil, so enamoured of it, that nowhere is nostalgia developed more 
acutely than among the simple peasants. 

Their language is German. Some of them are Slovens; but the 
Teutonic element predominates, and they have a German dialect 
that springs from the heart and returns to it directly—naive, simple, 
racy, of a terseness which those who know German from its lite 
rary medium only would not believe possible for that cumbrous 
speech. A little world within the world is this Styria, concerning 
which its peasants sing to zither and hackbrett lilting yodels in its 
praise, songs that re-echo in our memories long after we find our- 
selves away from its glaciers and pastures. 

It is a curious fact that Alpine districts rarely grow poets and 
painters. The native is not insensible to the beauties that surround 
him—he feels them often more deeply than the city man who falls 
into fluent raptures at every striking scene ;—but the peasant 
is not invariably dumb. It has been Styria’s good fortune to 
possess in this age two peasant sons gifted with the power of 
expression, and able to introduce the world at large into the sphere 
of feeling and thought of nature that surrounded their infancy and 
nourished their genius. The one is a novelist and poet, the other 
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a painter; and they are named respectively Rosegger and Defregger. 
Their very patronymics mark them as sons of the soil. The 
saying of Alfred de Musset applies to both: ‘‘ Mon verre n’est pas 
grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.” Both are genre painters, 
great in their narrow compass. 

At Alpehl, a mountain hamlet lying at three hours’ distance from 
the nearest village that owns a church, or a school, or a burial 
ground, and only approached by a tangled forest and ill-kept tracks, 
there was born in July, 1848, to a poor peasant. proprietor, a boy, 
whom he weighted with the uncouth designation of Petri Ketten- 
feier, because the babe happened to be born on that Roman Catholic 
feast-day. From father to son the Roseggers had dwelt in the same 
wooden shanty, and tended their few acres of soil; illiterate, pious 
folk, to whom the introduction among them of a woman who could 
read was a marvel. This woman, Rosegger’s mother, was the 
daughter of a charcoal burner, and from her the poet inherited 
those gifts which were to make his name illustrious. Of this 
mother Rosegger frequently speaks, in his writings, in moving 
terms. He praises her goodness, charity, uprightness, truth, and 
toleration ; and reproaches himself that he accepted her mother 
heart, as we accept the morning dew and sunshine, without 
gratitude. 

‘** What is best in me I have from her: she possessed in her- 
self a whole world full of poetry.” 

She sang to him, and told him legends and tales. There could 
be no doubt that the songs and tales of this mother, who was 
penetrated with the poetry of the forest, excited the imagination of 
the boy. Her last illness and death he relates in his auto- 
biography. It is difficult to read the chapter ‘‘ About my Mother’’ 
unmoved—it is so full of feeling. His reproach that he did not 
sufficiently value this parent is surely undeserved: no son has ever 
laid more beautiful immortelles upon his mother’s grave. 

The little Peter took kindly to two of the three “Rs”; but the 
third, arithmetic, was his bugbear. Religious books attracted him. 
It was hoped by his family that he might become a priest; for to 
have a priest in the family is the ambition of Roman Catholic 
peasants all the world over. Church-going and listening to sermons 
was his delight, and he would in childish style improvise religious 
services, and preach sermons to audiences consisting only of the 
sheep he was appointed to tend. The mother’s consent to his 
embracing the clerical career was modified by the stipulation that it 
should cost nothing. Since that could not be accomplished, eccle- 
slastical science had to give place to tailoring, and the boy’s 
weakness of constitution made field labour too hard for him. 

Five years Rosegger followed his master about in his wander- 
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ings; for an Alpine tailor rarely resides in one spot, but wanders 
about from farm to farm, staying there to make all the clothes 
required by master and men. This done, he takes up his 
bundle, and goes farther, in search of other clients. The nomad 
life was of immense value to Rosegger. Some sixty farms were 
visited in the course of a few years; and he became acquainted 
with a variety of manners, customs, and characters, and furnished 
with a vast amount of raw material, afterwards successfully 
worked up in tales and poems. A humorous composition, half 
truth, half fiction, deals with the tailoring epoch of Rosegger’s life, 
which extended from 1860 to 1865. It was while tailoring for his 
master that Rosegger in his free moments put together verses and 
stories for hisown amusement. These he used often to recite to his 
customers for their entertainment in the long winter evenings, and 
he obtained quite a reputation in this district. He was even able 
to turn his talent to account. The maker of gingerbread in the 
nearest town commissioned him to write mottoes for his wares; 
and an old soldier who had served in various campaigns, and as a 
reward for merit had received a patent permitting him to beg, had 
a song composed for him by Rosegger, in which the doughty deeds 
and misfortunes of the ancient warrior were poetically recounted. 
It happened that when Rosegger’s term of apprenticeship was 
ended he came into contact with a family who had combined the 
occupations of agriculture and of trading with a great love of books 
and reading. Encouraged by them, he sent his much-thumbed 
MSS. to Dr. Svoboda, the Austrian littérateur, then Editor of the 
Grazer Post. Unprejudiced by the fact that the spelling was in 
many places elementary, and the grammar not rarely faulty, Dr. 


‘Svoboda read the thick bundle with attention and ever-increasing 


respect for the writer’s originality. In an article headed ‘“‘ A Sty- 
rian Folk Poet,’ Dr. Svoboda drew public attention to the new light 
that had dawned on the literary horizon. Thus, the attention of 
the publishers and editors was attracted to Rosegger, and he was 
able to print his poems, to which Dr. Svoboda appended a preface 
warmly commending them to the region of Styria whose praises and 
dialect they exalted. 

The book met with much success. A bookseller at Laibach 
offered to take Rosegger into his business. The offer was accepted ; 
but after a very few days, overcome by intense nostalgia, Rosegger 
fled back to beloved Alpehl. This nostalgia was'often throughout 
his life to be the source of pain and trouble. He suffered from it 
with the intensity only understood by sons of mountain climes, 
and it overtook him constantly and at most inconvenient mo- 
ments. It embittered all the longer journeys he undertook. 
When he was in Italy for the first time, it seized him with 
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such violence at Naples that he had scarcely arrived in that syren 
city when he had to turn and flee back to his mountain home. One 
of his novels, Der Lex von Gutenberg, is a tale of nostalgia. It 
deals with the possibility of vanquishing it by moral fortitude. 
Rosegger, however, though he gives the remedy, never learnt to 
apply itin hisown person. His permanent abode is now Krieglach, 
the little town that is nearest Alpehl. In the winter he inhabits 
Gratz, where he edits the popular weekly paper Der Heimgarten ; 
but whenever anything troubles him he will fly from Gratz, even 
in mid-winter, to find consolation among the Alpine shades. 

Rosegger’s collected works fill some twenty volumes. All of them 
deal with his native duchy, and many of them reflect the im- 
pressions which he received in early childhood. At that time his 
conceptions had not become overlaid or weakened by contact with 
cities and city life, by reading other authors, by modern thought. 
It was in vain that his new city friends endeavoured to initiate him 
into modern conceptions of the Cosmos, as opposed to those which 
he had imbibed in his mountain home. Even when he accepted the 
theories with his reason, he rejected them with his heart. He 
says that they are ugly truths with which a poet must have 
nothing to do. ‘‘ So long as he succeeds in singing the lovely life of 
human happiness and ideals, so long he helps mankind.” 

Others, he said, ‘‘ might preach in favour of so-called reason : he 
was an adherent of the so-called heart.” In the preface to his 
volume Alplern Forests and Village Types he speaks of the in- 
born dislike felt by men of the soil for the school and the 
world. He contends that ‘‘not only ignorance, but firm love 
of home, nostalgia, the bias towards all those traditional religious 
leanings towards conservatism, are the mightiest guardians of 
racial primitiveness.” Speaking of himself, he says, ‘‘I only felt 
the impulse to penetrate into the life of the mountain people at the 
time when I had learnt to know the so-called great world, and the 
trite and indifferent life of city dwellers blinded by enjoyment and 
over-refinement. I shudder at great cities: I look upon them as a 
misfortune.” 

Peculiarly attractive, full of the aroma of wood and fell in these 
home-inspired tales, are those which deal with Rosegger’s own 
childhood. He was clearly marked a poet from his cradle, and 
fantasy was the fairy who led him lovingly by the hand throughout 
his excursions across his Styrian home. He relates how at the age 
of five he once ran to the nearest church, three hours distant, 
supporting his tottering steps by holding on to his mother’s apron. 
Here, to his amazement, he beheld a large equestrian statue of 
St. Martin. The stone rider had a sword, with which he had just 
cut through his cloak, and at the feet of his horse there crouched 
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a beggar-man. On the way home, while they were resting in the 
shadow of the forest, the mother told her little boy all about 
the holy St. Martin: how, one bitter winter’s night, he had ridden 
across the moor, and how a beggar perishing with cold had 
appealed to him; how he had given the beggar half of his 
cloak ; and how that night while the good man was resting on his 
hard couch there appeared before him the mendicant on whom he 
had bestowed benefits—who had now no longer the sorry face of 
the grey-haired beggar, but the glorious visage of the Lord God 
Himself. In the evening, when they had returned home, the 
boy, bidden to take off his Sunday clothes, asked whether he might 
keep on his joppe. It was his business to go to the moorlands and 
bring back to their stables the pasturing sheep. What should he 
see, as he went, but a tired old beggar lying half-asleep among the 
heather ? Without a moment’s thought, he cut in half his precious 
joppe, gave one half to the beggar, and took the other half under 
his arm. Then, filled with fear and hope, he led back his sheep to 
their stables. He waited all night, expecting to see the beggar 
with the god-like face. The beggar did appear, but not in the 
night. Early next morning he came to the boy’s father, complaining 
bitterly that the little son had mocked him cruelly. Instead of 
having the reward he had expected, the boy was threatened with a 
flogging. Fortunately, the mother came to the rescue; her quick 
womanly instinct understood, and the matter was passed over in 
silence. 

Equally charming is the tale How I Visited the Emperor 
Joseph II. The writer tells how he used his wages, obtained 
by the sale of a lamb, in order to go to Vienna to visit the 
Emperor Joseph. The Emperor came to see the peasant: why 
should not a peasant boy go and see the Emperor? When he had 
reached Schottwein, a pilgrimage place, he prayed in the church 
that the pigs at home might not be carried off by the pestilence. 
When he thought of his mother he began to sob; and then, 
fearing that Our Dear Lady upon the altar would think he was 
crying because of the pigs, he was ashamed. When he reached 
Vienna he happened to go into the synagogue, and was turned out 
because he had laughed at seeing the high black hats of the 
men at prayer. He addressed bitter reproaches to his guardian 
angel for not having taken better care of him. After various 
other adventures, the boy at last found his way into the crypt of 
the Capucin Church, and saw the tomb of the Emperor Joseph II. 
After this he bought some books, and investigated the contents of 
his money-bag. 

‘T was quite dismayed. Of the lamb there only remained the tail.” 

Without money and tired to death, he arrived, on his return 
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journey, at Baden, where the wife of a glazier gave him food 
and drink, and paid his railway fare to Krieglach. At that time 
the poor boy could not thank the good woman. The thanks are 
now tendered by the famous Rosegger. 

“Nothing” Rosegger says, ‘is so hard as to judge the 
populace adequately, especially the character of peasants who 
live in isolated and enclosed Alpine valleys and distant solitudes. 
Above all, we should refrain from judging of country folk by 
the specimens usually accessible to the town dwellers, or by 
such as figure in our law courts or are to be found in our hospitals. 
In the neighbourhood of towns culture has extended just far 
enough to stifle nature with its refinements and affectations,— 
not so far that its educational advantages can work forma- 
tively on primitive man. This contact with a culture not 
understood wakens the unbridled energy of his passions, and leads 
him to crime and disease.” 

Few writers have been so successful as Rosegger in presenting 
us with these plain unvarnished types taken straight from 
the soil, known on the spot, and studied, not with conscious 
care, but with loving sympathy, as we study that which is a part 
of ourselves and not outside us. In this immediateness lies the 
fundamental difference between Rosegger and such writers as 
Auerbach. The one writes and sees from within; the other from 
without. Rosegger’s art lies in the graphic force with which he 
portrays his scenes and characters. He outlines a situation with 
sharp strokes; he narrates rapidly and without digressions ; there 
is no needless padding, no needless description. Neither does 
he idealize; his idylls of mountain and woodland life bear 
the stamp of truth to nature. His peasants are not impossible 
sentimentalists ; they are racy, strong, uncultured sons of the soil. 
They are depicted sympathetically ; but his sympathies do not 
lead Rosegger astray into clothing them with false varnish, or 
making them out better than they are. In his pages we become 
acquainted with the goodness, the astuteness, the ignorance, and 
the superstition of those men and women, and with their peculiar 
modes of thought and feeling, which the writer allows them to 
reveal in their own words. But, whilst not idealizing, he does 
not paint them worse than they are, or seem to emphasize their 
grosser side. ‘‘If art is not more beautiful than life,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘ it has no purpose.” 

Apart from their artistic charm, Rosegger’s writings are im- 
portant as contributions to folk-lore. His pages embody and 
preserve some curious evidences of the paganism that still lingers 
amid the inhabitants of Austrian mountain-lands These people 
hold fast not only to Christian but also to heathen customs. 
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They venerate at one and the same time the sacraments and 
the old household gods; they bless their fields with holy water 
and incense; but they offer corn and fruit to the storm deities 
whom they seek to appease and pacify. Not unfrequently Pagan 
and Christian festivals fall on the same day. This is the case 
with All Souls’ Day, when, according to tradition, the souls of 
the departed must be fed. Rosegger tells how on the eve of 
that day the compassionate house-mother places a lamp on the 
parlour table, so that the visitor-souls may see well, and may, 
if need be, use the oil to assuage the pain of their burns. And, 
since among these poor souls there are those who suffer cold 
torture, the good woman heats her stove well for that night, 
in order that the souls may sit in the ingle nook and have a 
few hours respite from shivering. For the hungry souls the 
careful peasant-woman places a good supply of milk and cake 
on the table. 

“You smile; but I assure you that next morning a great 
part of the milk and cake is gone; and if the house cat 
could speak, she who by chance had mice in the room that night, 
she could tell you how she saw with her very own eyes the 
feast of the souls.” 

Pious old maids are the specially good friends of the souls. 
They close no door violently, for fear a poor soul should be 
crushed by it; they leave no knife on its edge, no rake with its 
teeth upwards, so that no soul may be cut or torn. Frogs and 
toads receive considerate treatment : who can tell in what creatures 
poor souls do not take visible shape? On this day not a single 
soul remains in Purgatory, no dead in the churchyard: alk 
are scattered about the world, paying visits to friends and re- 
lations. Sometimes—thanks to some good deed done by their 
kith and kin—it happens that they are released on All Souls’ Day. 

Now and again Rosegger shows us how a peasant makes fun 
of religious customs and church ceremonies—not from a desire 
to scoff, but because the limited imaginative machinery of the 
people furnishes them with no other outlet for their wit. On 
certain occasions they parody sermons and litanies. There is 
a healthy naturalism about their religious conceptions which saves 
them from mysticism on the one hand and from materialism on 
the other. Rosegger tells how in a Styrian Passion play, after 
the death of Jesus, the Archangel Gabriel appears before God the 
Father and announces that Christ has just been crucified. God 
the Father springs up from his throne dismayed. The Archangel 
asks in astonishment ‘‘ What! Is this news to you?” 

‘May the devil take me,” cries the Almighty, “if I had the 
smallest idea of this!” 
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There is no irreverence intended or felt—only a naturalistic 
presentation and conception of spiritual things, blended with the 
incongruity that fetters the uneducated mind. Of this, with 
regard to another Passion Play, Rosegger furnishes a further 
instance. When Longinus pierces Jesus with his lance, the 
Saviour exclaims aloud, ‘‘ Blessed be the Holy Trinity!” 

In a sketch concerning village comedians, Rosegger tells us of 
an Archangel Michael who wears a moustache, which ornament is 
apologized for at the opening of the play: ‘‘ You are asked to 
excuse the moustache. It does not belong to the play; but you 
must please remember that such a thing does not grow as quickly 
as it is cut off.” 

From time to time free-thinkers are developed among these forest 
people. The neighbours disdainfully call them ‘ Fantasists.” 
Their unbelief has no very deep roots. Rosegger introduces us to 
one of those rude philosophers, who is pondering the appointment 
of a day on which heaven is to be implored for rain. ‘‘ When the 
fine weather has done it will rain: so what is the use of praying ? 
If the Lord God has put us here, He can’t have such a weak head 
as to forget us; and if He has no head, and has raised up the 
world with his hands only to kick it apart with his feet, why, then, 
He has no ears either: so what is the use of all this noise ?”’ 

That was a morose philosopher. Here is a laughing one. He 
wanted to sow corn; but he had no manure. Nevertheless, 
he sowed ; and then he went for a pilgrimage, in the firm belief 
that the good Lord God would give him a fine crop of corn all the 
same. When harvest time came his crop was indeed a poor concern. 

“T see,” he said to the priest, “‘ praying is just good for 
nothing. Call that wheat ?” 

“But, my good friend,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ you did not manure 
your ground.” 

“T like that!” the peasant exclaimed. ‘‘ If I had had manure, 
I should not have needed the Lord God.” 

Women are all the world over more believing than the men. 
The Styrian women imagine Heaven to be a vast church, in which 
the angels make music, and the Almighty himself says Mass. The 
men are not always satisfied with this view. Rosegger assures us 
that he has heard some peasant sceptic express his dismay at the 


thought that in Heaven we should have nothing to do but worship 
God. 


“* By Jove, Mosthofen!” one profane being cries, ‘if I cannot 
play ninepins on Sunday afternoons and drink my small beer, 
heaven may go to Jericho as far as I am concerned ! ” 

Many of Rosegger’s tales deal, directly or indirectly, with 
religious subjects, which occupy a large place in the life of the 
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peasant. The poetry contained in belief is one of the author’s 
favourite themes. He understands how to bring into sharp relief 
the ideal kernel contained in the Christian religion, howsoever 
much that kernel may have been overlaid with superstition. A 
little story called Upwards to God is full of true religion, and 
bathed in a woodland atmosphere. It narrates the adventures of 
a young, warm-hearted priest who has lost his way in the forest 
after administering the last sacrament to a dying man. The 
story is permeated with naive, childish belief. Rosegger, however, 
must not be thought a bigot. Indeed, he is so far removed from 
bigotry that certain Catholic journals have attacked him on the 
ground that he presents to his readers priests of low aims and 
unworthy lives. This is unjust and untrue. Rosegger has depicted 
in his pages noble servants of God, veritable martyrs to their 
calling. If he has also had to deal with bigots, with narrow- 
minded men, with men of unworthy lives, it has been because, 
unhappily, there are such men among the Catholic clergy. ‘1 
have striven in all my writings,” Rosegger said, in replying to 
some of the attacks made by the clerical organs, “‘ to advocate all 
that is good and appertains to humanity in general, and I have 
ever prized the commands of God higher than those of the 
Church.” The anger of the zealots was perhaps chiefly roused by 
Maria in Misery, one of the finest psychological narratives 
Rosegger ever penned. The tale deals with the conflict between 
the celibacy imposed on the ecclesiastic and the human love whose 
upspringing no monkish laws can quell. In this story the priest 
at a pilgrimage shrine in the mountains conceives an ardent love 
for a girl whose moral charms he has learnt to know through the 
confessional. He resolves, for her sake, to throw aside his cassock 
and to spend his life at her side. The rapidity with which this 
love takes root in his breast, and its power and might, are told 
with admirable force, evoking all the sympathies of the reader in 
favour of the young man who hitherto had passed his life in love- 
less solitude. The end of this passion is tragic. As the pair are 
traversing a narrow mountain path at night, the girl, resolved that 
the good young father confessor shall not throw up his worldly 
position for her sake, lets go the guiding hand of the priest, and 
precipitates herself into an Alpine torrent. 

Sufficient to annoy the clergy—what clergy is so narrow of 
vision as the priests of the Austrian Alps?—js the longest work 
Rosegger ever wrote, The Seekers after God. It is an historical 
romance ; the time is the Middle Ages; and Rosegger avers that 
he found his material in an old chronicle. It deals with the fate 
of a community who murder their tyrannical and hard-hearted 
priest, and are excommunicated. Cut off from contact with the 
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outer world, without that moral elevation which would have been 
given to them by a good shepherd of his flock, the people fall 
under the influence of a religious fanatic, who introduces them to 
a new worship, that of fire. Consequently, this excommunicated 
community, already rude, become brutalized and degenerate, ever 
seeking for the true God in vain. The work is not one of 
Rosegger’s best—it is evident that novels a lonque haleine are not 
his speciality ;—but the book contains passages of great psycholo- 
gical insight, and the poetry of belief as opposed to the crude prose 
of unbelief is brought out effectively. Had the priest of this 
small hamlet been more truly God-fearing, less fanatic, his flock 
would not have gone so far astray. That is the moral of the 
narrative. 

Another tale of clerical fanaticism is The House on the Height. 
It recounts the life story of a woodcarver, an artist by birth, 
with whom life has dealt hardly. He has built himself a wooden 
house in a lonely spot in the clearing of a forest, wherein he 
hopes to end his days far from the haunts of men. This abode 
he has built and decorated according to his own taste. His 
wife has long been dead; yet, that he may lie beside her him- 
self when his hour shall have come, he remains rooted to the 
district. His one joy is the son she bore him. This son under- 
stands him entirely ; with him he can. speak of the thoughts that 
agitate his soul, which he never discussed while still in contact 
with his village neighbours, whose mental poverty repelled him. 
Their prejudices, their superstitions, are incomprehensible to him. 
At length his last hour dawns. He dies, and his son applies for 
leave to lay his remains beside those of his wife. The demand is 
indignantly refused by the parish priest, a bigot, who tells the 
young man that his father was a heathen and could not aspire to 
Christian burial. When the son hears those words he retires from 
the presence of the priest. That evening he carries the corpse of 
his beloved father on to the roof of his house, where are the 
Greek ideal figures that so often delighted the dead artist. Then, 
‘resolved that his father’s handiwork shall be his funeral pyre, he 
sets fire to the house his father has planned and built. 

“As though petrified, the youth sat there. His eyes alone 
showed signs of life: they flashed like fire as he rested under the 
oak tree, and saw the altar of his heritage sink to ashes in blazing 
splendour.” Next morning, when the son is assured that the 
remains of his father have become mere ashes, he turns his face 
towards the sunny south, “‘ resolved to kiss the soil of Hellas.” 

Village Sins belongs to a cycle of tales, in one of which it is 
shown with pathetic force that religious prejudices may lead to evil 
deeds. The tale is called ‘‘ The Flower Mother,” and chronicles 
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the fate of a pious matron who is dominated in all she does by 
the thought that it is better to be dead than wicked. She does 
not work, because she believes that God will aid her, since that 
which she could earn by working would not suffice to maintain her 
five children. A baker reproaches her with bringing up_ her 
children badly : one of them had stolen a loaf from him. 

*‘To be unhappy does not matter; but to be wicked does. 
Only let us not be wicked. From this fate 1 wish to save my 
children.” 

She turns in her despair to the Almighty ; but He too keeps her 
waiting. 

** Thou gavest life to the children: thine is the right to it. Life 
is a dangerous toy for children: take it from them. A thousand 
times better they should die than become bad men and women.” 

Her reason has become lost in such sophisms ; and, the Almighty 
not heeding her repeated petitions, the woman, from the highest 
motives and according to her own poor powers of comprehension, 
kills four of her five children, and would have killed the fifth if it 
had not been saved by the intervention of a priest, who rescues the 
boy, and places him in an ecclesiastical school. The poor mother 
is confined for life in a house of correction. Pardoned and released 
after many years, she is put to live in a workhouse, where she em- 
ploys herself in tending flowers. 

‘* She has once of her own free will laid her beloved ones in the 
earth : the earth has been grateful and given them back to her in 
the shape of flowers. Flowers can bloom and wither; but they 
cannot become criminals.” 

The son who has been rescued has meanwhile become a priest. 
His words spoken from the pulpit soften the poor infatuated heart 
of the mother. On her death-bed she recognizes him, and, com- 
forted and pardoned by him, she dies in his arms. 

When we consider how simple and monotonous the life of these 
mountain dwellers is, it is remarkable what an infinite variety of 
characters and types are to be found among them. Rosegger’s 
volumes furnish examples of the most varied ‘‘ personalities ”— 
men and women in whom their dominant features are marked with 
titanic force, immutable in good and evil, like the hills amid which 
they were born and reared. That the passion of love finds vent in 
all its primeval force among them might be expected; and 
Rosegger wisely depicts it in all its native truthfulness, not glossed 
over by the sentimentality and false shame that distort it among 
citizens and other civilized folk. These people are frankly 
sensuous, natural, unvarnished; and Rosegger speaks of them as 
he finds them. Nevertheless, his love tales are told with such tact 
that they could call no blush even into the cheek of the “ young 
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person.” He wisely knows when to stay his pen, when to cut 
short a situation, when to leave matters to the imagination of his 
readers. In a pre-eminent degree, too, Rosegger possesses that 
downright humour which is the special characteristic of the 
Austrian peasant, and at times is almost Rabelaisian in exuberant 
joy in life. Here, too, he knows when to halt. This humorous 
vein is particularly well delineated in St. Joseph II. The 
opening words form a species of apology: ‘‘If it is permitted to 
experience it, surely it may be permitted to tell it.” 

Humorous from beginning to end is the tale of ‘“ The Church 
Washer,” a man who is appointed to fill, besides the part of 
sacristan (an office usually taken by the village schoolmaster), that 
of a church charwoman. No one is easily found to accept this 
miscellaneous and ignoble position. It requires, as the villagers 
say, “‘a man who has not got it in his head, who does not need it 
in his elbows, and with whom it does not remain when he sits.” 
This oracular sentence is supposed to refer to the brain of this 
church functionary. However, a man is at length found to take the 
place ; and he becomes a church washer, proud in the thought that 
he and the dear God are the first persons in the place. It is witha 
keen sense of fun that Rosegger depicts the various duties which 
devolve on this servant of the Church. Especially when the 
rector enters the sacristy, a whole host of tasks rest on the poor 
man’s shoulders. ‘‘ The souls in Purgatory may frizzle now: he 
has no time to pray them out. The Rector needs to be dressed in 
his cassock and stole, and wants his cap placed on his head; the 
bells must be rung, and there is no bellows-blower at the organ; 
and the washer has but his poor hands—only two poor hands.” 
He is invaluable, the poor church-washer ; he is wanted in all 
directions; the ecclesiastical order would not be able to march 
without him. ‘The sacred office has begun, and the church- 
washer comes out of the sacristy; but now he is no longer the 
hump-backed, crooked-legged church washer—he is one of God’s 
servants, a real cherub in a white and red gown. He kneels 
before the altar, and swings his brazier, and lets the incense rise, 
and bends forwards, and prays for his sheep. And why does the 
man do all this? He gets no compensation except this: that 
when his time shall come to fall into the grave the bells will toll 
for him, and the rector will give him his blessing, gratis. It is a 
purely honorary post; but there must be somebody to take even 
this. And in the end there will be compensation; for the dear 
God pays his domestics, and the saints will not forget their church- 
washer.” 

The Grave-digger is a lively sketch in the same vein. 
“There they lay us in our graves,’ Rosegger makes a peasant 
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say, ‘‘and wish us everlasting rest; and a few years after they 
are sorry for it, because of the room we take up, and so they dig 
us up and tear us out, and scatter our bones, some here and some 
there, till at last they reach the turner or the phosphorus-burner. 
Won’t it be a piece of work on the last day,—when the trumpets 
sound ‘ Hallo, there! march up!’ and my arms are the mouth- 
piece of a pipe, and my legs are nothing but match heads, and my 
skull is used by some town student as a cigar box,—to get hold of 
all these things in a hurry? A very work of art it will be, this 
Resurrection ! ” 

‘If the grave-diggers,” Rosegger says, “‘ want something special 
all to themselves (for even they who dig graves fall into one at 
last), it is to have their graves in the very middle of the church- 
yard; for on the last day they must rise first, it is said, in order to 
show the guardian angels where their protégés lie. Then they 
will all go together, across Hungary, Servia, and Turkey, into the 
valley of Jehoshaphat.” 

Such references to folk superstitions abound in Rosegger’s tales. 
He has heard them around him all his life, and has merely had 
to reproduce them and put them down on paper; but the poetic 
fancies that echo throughout his works are all his own, and they 
are often tender and lovely. In the tale of his childhood, When 
I was in the Wood at Katie’s, Katie is the daughter of a woodman 
with whom Rosegger lived for a while when a boy. The little girl 
takes her boy-guest into her most secret confidences, and reveals 
to him that ‘‘ when all is quite, quite still, and only the bees hum 
or the breeze whispers, God is going through the wood. God is 
bigger than the biggest tree; but He cares for every little spray; 
and if an ant creeps anywhere who has lost a foot, He helps it on; 
and if there is a flower that cannot grow up because a stone lies 
upon it, the dear God bends down to earth and takes the stone 
from off the flower’s heart.”” The tender maiden-breast that thus 
overflows with simple woodland poetry conceives an affection for 
the boy from the woods. One day she leads him far into the 
forest depths, where tall trees and dense underwood grow. Arrived 
at a certain spot familiar to Katie, she halts, looks around her 
abashed, takes little Rosegger by both his hands, lays them in her 
lap, bends her head towards his brow, and whispers, ‘‘ You are my 
dear little woodland boy.” Having said this, a hot blush over- 
spreads the face of the tender little girl. She lets her flowing 
locks fall over her face, that her small friend may not see how 
it glows. Soon the children rise and retrace their steps through 
the wood. Is it possible to depict with more grace and simplicity 
the dawn of a scarcely conscious love in a maidenly heart? It is 
interesting to compare this passage with the somewhat similar 
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motive in Zola’s La Faute de V Abbé Mouret. How diverse the 
treatment, the fundamental thought, the development! Here all 
naiveté; there innate consciousness even in the midst of idyllic 
nescience. 

As might be expected from one who loves nature so fondly and 
so intelligently, Rosegger is an admirable pen-painter of landscape. 
His acute observation has been exercised upon dumb creation also. 
In a tale called The Ant Friend, we find a careful reflective study 
of insect life. He describes the division of labour that pertains in 
the republic of ants, their wisdom, energy, and common sense ; 
drawing some witty and acute parallels between their social 
methods and those of human beings. At times Rosegger’s reflec- 
tions almost surprise us by their originality and force. In his 
novellette Rafter John a hunt is described. ‘‘The deer lay 
there, with glazed eyes staring up at heaven as if in reproach. 
‘The stronger is in the right, O Lord. On this thy lovely earth, 
man, the crown of creation, is only immeasurably great in one 
thing: in his egotism. If he be made in God’s image, then 
defend us from Thyself, O God.’ This accusation seemed written 
in the pupil of the murdered beast.” 

It is not often that Rosegger falls into this tragic tone; but of 
late years he has grown sad as he sees how the evils of 
civilization contaminate the beloved peasants, making them rest- 
less, less rooted to their native soil, desirous to make their way 
in the world, to acquire a fortune, to rise from the station in which 
they were born. This phenomenon has evoked from him a volume 
of ‘‘ Sermons on the Mount,” and a series of stories dedicated to 
his friend and compatriot Defregger, in which he attempts to give 
a picture of what he calls “‘ the decay of the peasant caste in our 
Alps.” ‘‘I feel myself deeply implicated,” he says, ‘in all that 
touches the peasant caste, and therefore my heart prompted me 
to write this book. It is a piece of tragic reality.” This overture 
gives the Leitmotif. The sermon is a dirge over the inevitable 
decay (or, rather, change of conditions), proving that even the 
yeoman’s caste, held to be the granite-boulder foundation of 
society, is subject to mutations, none the less sure that they are 
slow in birth and in growth. The tales do not as a whole rank 
with Rosegger’s finest. Their purpose is too manifest, overshadow- 
ing artistic spontaneity ; but the old spirit of the soil is not extinct. 
Of this we get manyatouch. Thus, loyalty to their Imperial House 
of Hapsburg, which has always distinguished the Tyrolese and 
their brethren, is shown in the sketch The Emperor Comes. 
A hyper-loyal orator urges upon the peasants to be sure that they 
give their ruler a warm welcome. ‘‘ When his Majesty appears 
you must shout ‘ Hurrah!’ with all your might,” one of the servile 
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men instructs them. ‘Asa rule you Styrians are not idle with 
your mouths in such matters. If you were so to-day, it would be 
a disgrace.’ A man from the crowd answers him: “ An un- 
swerving loyalty is better than a loud shouting to order.” In 
this drastic reply lies all the force and character of these mountain 
men. Indeed, Rosegger is the annalist Karé&oxhv, of the soul 
of the people. His tales are an exemplification of Buckle’s axiom 
that every human being is the incarnation of a thought. He 
shows how all of even these uncultured men and women contain in 
themselves something problematical, something new, an unsolved 
portion of the riddle of the world. The more unconsciously 
Rosegger develops this, the more successful he is. He fails when 
he deliberately sets forth to deal with ethics—to preach, to analyse, 
to explain. 

Never is he more charming, more immediately redolent of the 
soil, than in his poems, which, as they are in dialect, are quite 
untranslatable, for with the dialect there vanishes nearly all their 
aroma and fragrance. Here is an attempt to render one into 
English. The translator’s version is good; * but those who know 
the homely, terse, quaint dialect of Styria will appreciate what 
must of necessity be lost. Still, such as it is, it is worth quoting, 
for it shows Rosegger on his metrical side.— 


The Lord God loves the world, 
With roses has crowned her ; 
‘* Hullo!” says the Devil, 
Goes and hunts up gunpowder. 


The Lord God loves the world, 
Bids the good wine to flow ; 
But the Devil, he works, 
Makes it Schnapps, to our woe. 


The Lord God loves the world, 
Our good priests He sent us ; 
His sworn foe, the Devil, 
Doth with parsons torment us. 


The Lord God loves the world, 
Fair maidens has given ; 
And that Devil, the Devil 

Turns them into old women. 


The Lord God says “ Yea,” 
“No!” the Spirit of evil ; 
And even by this 
We know God from the Devil. 


* Translated by Mary A. Craig. 
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Humorous situations, comic caprices in peasant life, meet us at 
every turn in Rosegger’s pages. He knows how to paint to the 
life the mingled astuteness, shrewdness, denseness, and narrowness 
of the bumpkin mind. He positively revels in love tales. Refer- 
ring by inference to the advice given to the poet by the Merry 
Andrew in the prologue to Goethe’s Faust, that the writer should 
precipitate himself headlong into life, and grasp whatever theme he 
finds there, since all human themes are of interest, Rosegger says, 
with a merry twist, ‘‘ Strange, dear reader, each time I thus put 
my hand into teeming human life I always find a pretty peasant 
maiden inside it.” With these words he preludes his volume of 
Village Sins. In the cause of “that master of us all” (as 
Voltaire names him), sins sad and sweet are certainly committed 
between its pages. 

The charming bluette tells of the fresh, frank, bright shepherdess 
who loves the yokel Blasius, who is humpbacked. She is one of 
the brightest girls of the country-side, and has enough to do to 
keep her many admirers at a distance. Often she ponders: Is it 
really love, or is it compassion, that makes her stick to Blasius ? 
‘Ah, dear God,” she concludes, at last, ‘‘even the hump is all 
full of Blasius ! ” 

Rosegger has tried his hand at historical tales only once or twice. 
A few of these deal with Archduke John, the favourite hero of the 
Tyrolese peasant, whose memory is adored to this day throughout 
the whole of Tyrol and Styria. When he retired from the post of 
President of the German National Assembly at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine in 1848, an honour that was thrust upon him much against 
his will, the Archduke retired among the mountains and married 
a woman of the people, who made him a good and loving wife. 
The widow of the Archduke, known as the Countess of Meran, was 
a devoted admirer of Rosegger’s talent. Shortly before her death, 
she invited him to visit her, and related to him her whole love- 
story (often erroneously narrated), begging him to publish the true 
version after she had gone. The Young Money-maker, treating 
of a passage in the life of Franz Defregger, who as a mere lad 
copied an Austrian banknote as an exercise in drawing, and for 
lack of any other model, may be classed among the historical tales. 
With an excellent forged note a merry Alpine boy one evening 
lighted his pipe in the presence of gens d’armes, remarking that 
he could have as many more as he liked where that came from. 
The policemen suspected forgery, and took the young man prisoner. 
Defregger was called before justice; but the whole matter ended 
merrily, with a mere counsel to the little artist not to practise so 
dangerous a craft any more. Happily, the judge recognized the 
artistic power this note implied. Such judges were rare in Austria 
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at that day, for the event occurred in the so-called Black years 
of Austrian re-action, when even in the pious land of Tyrol the 
peasants were driven to church by policemen. 

Like Dickens, Rosegger has quite a special talent for reading his 
own compositions aloud. He is sought after, to recite his dialect 
tales and verses, through the whole of Germany. In his mouth 
they live with yet greater vitality, and he never leaves a public 
room without a storm of applause. He is modest in his life, and 
in his mode of thought. On one occasion the cheering and clap- 
ping would not cease;:and flowers and wreaths, some of which 
were of laurel, rained upon him from every side. He quietly 
removed them from his desk, because, he said, the odour of laurel 
made his head ache, and, in no way discomposed by the enthusiasm 
of his audience, continued his recital. He remains what he ever 
was: a simple peasant’s son, unspoiled by contact with civiliza- 
tion. It is not infelicitously that he has been nicknamed “ Styria 
on Two Legs.” 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


THE CHINESE ATROCITIES. 


Arrer a period of comparative tranquillity, during which people 
had begun to think our relations with the Chinese were really 
becoming more sympathetic, we have been startled by a series of 
fresh outbreaks, characterized by the old spirit of hostility. As 
before, missionaries have been the principal objects of attack. 
One mission station after another has been menaced, or ransacked, 
or destroyed, from Ichang to Nanking, throughout the length of 
the Yangtze valley. The laymen have hot been treated with 
benevolence, for at more than one place bayonets have had to be 
employed to fend off the mob; but it is against missions that the 
original attacks have been commonly directed, and it is against 
missionaries that the libels by which the riots are worked up have 
been mainly levelled. 

Unhappily, religious persecution is no new thing in China. 
Tolerant and easy-going up to a certain point, the Chinese 
admitted the propaganda under the broad interpretation of the 
early Jesuits, but opposed it directly it touched the one cult which 
has a hold upon their convictions. They might have accepted 
Christianity, as they accepted Buddhism, if it would have absorbed 
ancestral worship ; but Clement’s bull sounded the destruction of 
the edifice which Ricci and Schaal and Verbiest had built up; 
the very claim of the Pope to interfere angering them not less, 
probably, than the dogma he asserted. Rome, however, kept a 
foothold: one of the churches that has just been burnt down is 
said to have been ministered in by Ricci himself, and Huc showed 
us Christian congregations in Szechuen. But the proselytes have 
been subject to periodic molestation, with the sanction, at times, of 
the Imperial authorities, at others by merely local instigation. 
The treaty of Tientsin finally legalized the propaganda. The era of 
official persecution was then closed; but persecution has gone on 
all the same, under the auspices of the literati; and a retro- 
spective glance over the years that have intervened may help us to 
appreciate more clearly the conditions of the recent outbreak. 

Events of paramount importance crowd so quickly upon each 
other, nearer home, that many of us have probably forgotten the 
“ Tientsin Massacre” of 1870, in which twenty-one foreigners, 
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besides a good many native converts, lost their lives. It will not, 
however, be superfluous to recall that atrocity; for the events 
which led up to it have been reproduced, with variations, 
during the past twelvemonths; and it is useful to realize that the 
riot at Tientsin was not, any more than the late riot at Wuhsiieh, 
a sudden or an isolated explosion. Four years previously it had 
fallen to my lot to strike a note of warning in the following terms :—* 
‘“‘ A proclamation has been extensively posted throughout Hunan 
and in the adjacent provinces, denouncing their (the missionaries’) 
interference with established customs, and calling on all loyal 
subjects to rise and exterminate them. Beginning with a sweeping 
denunciation against foreigners generally, whose ‘ specific character 
is half man, half beast,’ and who, allowed by the extreme kindness 
of the Emperor to trade at Canton, have penetrated into every 
part of the empire, . . . the writer goes on to direct the whole 
flood of his wrath against missionaries in the following terms :— 


“Those who have come to propagate religion, enticing and deluding the 
ignorant masses, print and circulate depraved compositions, daring, by their 
deceptive extravagances, to set loose the established bonds of society, utterly 
regardless of all modesty. . . . Although the adherents of the religion worship 
only Jesus, yet, being divided into Catholic and Protestants, they are con- 
tinually railing at each other. . . . Daughters in a family are not given in 
marriage, but retained for the disposition of the bishop, thus ignoring the 
matrimonial relation.’ 

‘* A hundred other enormities, some with a certain foundation in 
fact, others existing entirely in the writer’s imagination, are 
alleged against these teachers of a new creed; and, in conclusion, 
the village elders are exhorted to assemble the population,— 

‘ that the offenders may be hurled beyond the seas, to take their place with the 
strange things of creation !’” 

Two years later, in October 1868, an attack was made on some 
members of the Chinese Inland Mission who had recently settled in 
Yangchow (famous as the city where Marco Polo once held office), 
about fifteen miles north of Chinkeang. To excite popular feeling 
against them, the usual system of placarding had been employed. 
They were accused of kidnapping children and boiling them up for 
medicine, of abstracting the heart and liver from dead bodies, of 
administering to Chinamen drugs and philters which turned them 
into foreigners. Their religion, too, was foully abused. Asa natural 
consequence, the populace became excited. Representations to the 
Prefect were futile; and the excitement rose to fever heat. A 
mob broke into the mission premises, maltreated the occupants 
who escaped with difficulty, and made a bonfire of the contents. 

This proved to be only the first among a series of outrages 


* Shanghai correspondence of the Times, November 28, 1866. 
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that culminated in the terrible riot at Tientsin, when the French 
Consul and several French subjects, besides priests, sisters of 
mercy, and many native inmates of the mission premises, 
were massacred amid circumstances of horrible brutality. The 
excitement in that case also had been wrought up in the same 
way. Placards had been posted alleging the usual accusations of 
kidnapping children for the purpose of using their eyes, breasts, 
and other parts of the body as medicine; and an alleged kid- 
napper was brought forward, precisely as on recent occasions, as 
proof positive that the charges were true. Then, as now, there 
were other outbreaks between and after those two notable explo- 
sions. Then, as now, a connected purpose was traced, and 
common report went so far as to fix on a man named Chen 
Kwo-jui as the disturbing spirit who had fired the train. From 
Szechuen to Nanking and up the Grand Canal to Tientsin, where 
{it was alleged) he had been a guest of the Governor, and had led 
the rioters in person, this man, it was said, travelled, prompting 
violence as he passed; and his execution, together with that of 
the Tientsin magistrates who had failed, as at Yangchow, to 
take precautions or to afford protection when urgently required, was 
at one time loudly called for. Then, as now, a wave of alarm 
ran through the Treaty ports wherever foreigners were settled, and 
grave apprehension for the safety of all outlying missions was felt. 
Happily, however, the force of the movement seemed to expend 
itself with that final convulsion; or rather, perhaps, the autho- 
rities were awakened to the necessity of greater precautions. 
Placards inciting and threatening hostile outbreaks were posted in 
various cities; but the excitement gradually subsided. Certain 
terms of reparation, including the despatch of Chunghow on a 
mission of apology to Paris, were exacted, and matters gradually 
resumed their normal aspect. 

Now, twenty years later, we find ourselves in presence of a 
crisis remarkably similar, originating with proclamations emanating 
from the same hotbed of reactionary agitation. The stock stories 
of stealing children and taking out their eyes to use for medicine, 
of the vilest immorality, of preaching tenets subversive of social 
order, have been disseminated broadcast. What is new is the 
rumour of political conspiracy which has been adduced in explana- 
tion of the gravity and the synchronism of the outbreaks. Wuhu, 
a town on the Yangtze, fifty miles above Nanking, enjoys the 
distinction of having first set the example. On the evening of 
Sunday, the 10th of May, when two nuns attached to the Roman 
Catholic mission were making their way home from a visit to a 
sick convert, they were suddenly seized and carried before 
a petty official, on the charge of having bewitched two chil- 
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dren and rendered them dumb. Influence was of course exerted 
to procure their release ; and the Chinese magistrate, with a wisdom 
worthy of King Solomon, decided that they should be set at liberty 
as soon as the spell was removed. Naturally, before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, the children became tired of obeying orders— 
and spoke! Such a tame conclusion, however, did not suit the 
views of those who had been laying the train. Two days later, a 
woman presented herself before the mission, accompanied by a score 
of ill-looking fellows, and, screaming as a Chinese woman can 
scream, claimed her child, whom the missionaries had stolen, as 
they had done others whose corpses were within the walls of the 
establishment! This succeeded. A mob rapidly assembled, and 
broke into the mission premises. The graves in the enclosure were 
opened, and the bodies of those who were buried shown as proof of 
foul play. They were clearly those of Chinamen who had been 
cut up by the foreigners! and the mob thereupon cried out to 
destroy the premises, which were looted and burnt. Some adjacent 
houses were set on fire, and an attack on the Custom House was 
repulsed only by the determined resistance of the Staff. The mob 
remained in charge for three days, and was eventually dispersed 
by the fortuitous arrival of three Chinese gunboats escorting a high 
Mandarin to his seat of government in the adjacent province. 

A fortnight after Wuhu came the turn of Nanking; and so 
deliberate were the preparations that the officials are said to have 
warned the missionaries of the very date of the attack. The 
women and children accordingly withdrew, and were allowed to 
get safely away; but the American Methodist Mission premises 
were destroyed. Up and down the Yangtze valley, explosion now 
followed explosion under similar conditions. At Tanyang, not far 
from Chinkeang, a mob burned down the fine old French church, 
which had survived even the seventeenth-century persecution, pillaged 
and burned the mission buildings, desecrated the cemetery, and 
offered violence to the local Mandarin when he showed a will to 
interfere. A few days later, the Jesuit mission at Wusieh, in the 
same neighbourhood, was attacked and destroyed. An impending riot 
at Kiukiang, on the 7th of June, was nipped in the bud by the deter- 
mined bearing of less than a dozen foreign residents, who formed 
in line, charged the mob, and drove them out of the foreign settle- 
ment ; after which Chinese soldiers took charge of the approaches. 
Briefly, there were riots and disturbances, of more or less importance, 
during a period of a few weeks, at Chinkeang, Nanking, Nganking 
(the capital of Anhwei), Woosih, Wuhu, Tanyang, Wuchow, Yang- 
chow, Kiukiang, Wusiieh, and Ichang. Even Shanghai, with its 
considerable foreign population, was at one time threatened, and an 
attack upon the great Jesuit establishment at Sikawei, in the 
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vicinity, apprehended. But, how tempting soever an object of 
plunder, Shanghai is hardly a tempting object of attack: the 
volunteer force is too considerable, and the prospects of opposition 
are too keen. The same thing, with the same result, had occurred 
in 1870. Prompt organization for defence averted danger, and 
confidence was quickly restored. 

At Wusiteh alone, happily, has any life been lost; but some 
of the tales of the Indian Mutiny scarcely exceed in dramatic interest 
the experiences of the actors in that tragedy. On the evening of 
the 5th of June, a Chinese convert entered the city gate carrying 
four children destined for the Roman Catholic orphanage. Con- 
spirators appear to have seized the opportunity to collect a mob. 
The man was hurried off to the nearest magistrate ; and, despite 
the efforts of the latter, who urged that the matter did not at any 
rate concern that establishment, rioters attacked, burned, and 
gutted the Wesleyan Mission. It chanced that the missionaries 
themselves were away on tour: only ladies and children remaining 
on the premises. There were, in fact, only two foreigners in 
Wusueh, and both were murdered while trying, like brave men, to 
make their way to the help of their countrywomen. Mrs. Warren 
and Mrs. Boden may best tell the tale* of their own experiences.— 


‘The mob broke into the front gate and attacked us with long poles. We 
escaped through the back door, and made our way to the main street; while 
we were going there Mrs. Protheroe got separated from us. Mr. Fan, our native 
teacher, stuck to us as long as he could. We got to the residence of the 
Makow-sze (a small official) and got inside, but were turned out, the people 
striking and hurting us. We made our way a little up the street, when Mrs. 
Warren with Mrs. Protheroe’s child in her arms was knocked down by a pole. 
She managed, however, to get up and pick up the child. The mob turned us 
back and made us go down the street; but in that direction we were hemmed. 
Mrs. Boden, Mrs. Warren, with the child she was carrying, and the Amah 
turned down a small alley, and thus got separated from F’in and Chu and from 
Mrs. Boden’s baby. We went into a small mat-shed hut, and sat on the bed 
foran hour. The people in the hut put out nearly all the lights, and gave us 
refuge. The Amah went out to look for Mrs. Boden’s baby after we had been 
in the hut nearly an hour. Chu’s brother found us, and then he fetched his 
brother and native clothes for us, and took us to the Urh Fu’s (prefect’s) 
residence, where we found Mrs. Protheroe and her baby.” 


And here is Mrs. Protheroe’s account of her experience in the 
interval.— 


“ After I was separated from Mrs. Boden a perfect stranger took me to where 
he said the other foreigners were, namely, to the Makow-sze, when I was 
refused admittance. I got in and was turned out. The mob got me back in 
front of our premises, which were now on fire, and told me they were going to 
kill me, and tried to pull the baby out of my arms. They pulled my hair and 


* China; No.8 of 1891. Correspondence respecting Anti-ForeignRiots in China, 
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slapped my face, and asked me where the men (the missionaries) were. I told 
them at Hankow and Ki-chiao. One man said, ‘Don’t kill her’; the others 
said, ‘If we don’t kill her we will beat her.’ Then they dragged me through 
the street. A soldier in plain clothes, under pretence of robbing me of my ring, 
got me gradually to the Fu’s Yamén. I was a long time before I was let in. 
While waiting I was being beaten; but the man who had dragged me through 
the street to the Yamén then told the mob to desist from beating me. Fan, 
meanwhile, was being badly beaten, and somehow lost the baby, which the 
Amah found with a native woman, who gave it to her.” 

But, if one official disgraced himself by driving away the women 
and children from his door, another, the Lung Ping-sze, did his 
utmost with the means at his command to check the riot. It was 
he who tried to dissuade the mob from their purpose at the outset. 
He appealed vainly to the Prefect for help when they persisted, 
and was badly hurt in trying to save the lives of those who were 
killed. There is something pathetic in his message to the British 
Consul at Hankow that ‘‘ he did his best, but that he is only a 
small Mandarin, and has but a few men; that he had urged the 
Prefect twice to send men to quell the riot, but the latter refused.” 
Yet this man was removed from office; and, though he is said to 
have been since reinstated through the intervention of the foreign 
Ministers, the action cannot but create a most unfavourable im- 
pression. Still worse was the case at Ichang where Hunan braves 
are said to have been actual rioters, and the officials stood by 
powerless or unwilling to interfere. 

More than enough has now been said to show the general 
character of the riots. The stories vary in detail; but the varia- 
tion is chiefly in the behaviour of the magistrates and in the 
violence shown by the mobs. Two questions will probably suggest 
themselves after a perusal of this retrospect. Can the Chinese 
believe the accusations by which the excitement is wrought up? 
Is it true, as has been alleged, that insurrectionary motives are 
at the bottom of the trouble, and that political secret societies are 
promoting the turmoil in the hope of facilitating their own designs ? 

As regards the first, we must conquer a tendency, in which 
Englishmen are not singular, to consider everything from our 
present standpoint. Absurd as those charges sound to us, no 
foreigner in China seems to suspect that they are too outrageous 
for the Chinese. Dr. Daly, who is surgeon in a mission hospital at 
Ningpo, affirms that “it is a popular belief all over China that 
foreigners extract the eyes and other organs from the dead, to make 
medicine of.” He has been himself accused of it ; and ‘‘ for months 
the belief was prevalent, over a large district, that he had extracted 
the liver and other organs from a patient who had died in hospital, 
healing up the flesh with miraculous medicine so as to leave no 


marks of the incision.” Besides, are we ourselves so very far 
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removed from a similar stage of folly? A glance at Mr. Lecky’s 
chapter on magic and witchcraft will convince us that it is not 
so long since beliefs equally absurd ranked as religious tenets, to 
question which was heresy and was denounced as “ infidelity,” in 
Western Europe. Even in the spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
Bishop Jewell, preaching before the Queen, could seriously affirm 
that ‘‘ witches and sorcerers within these few years are mar- 
vellously increased within your Grace’s realm. Your Grace’s 
subjects pine away even unto the death; their colour fadeth, 
their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are 
bereft.” To believe that people could be done to death by 
sticking pins into a wax figure, and that old women could ride up 
chimneys on broomsticks, was surely as absurd as to believe that 
medicine can be made of children’s eyes, or that certain powders 
could weaken men’s intellects, or that paper men were cutting off 
the queues of the Emperor’s lieges.* 

It must be remembered, too, that kidnapping children is, to the 
Chinese, a familiar crime ; the stolen children finding, it is alleged, 
a ready market with brothel-keepers and play-actors. It is, there- 
fore, not extraordinary that ear should be given to charges of child- 
stealing when preferred against missionaries whose proceedings 
are, to the Celestial, in many ways peculiar. We have only to 
remember that the education of children is one of the most power- 
ful means of proselytism in the Roman repertory, and that, in 
China as in Europe, that Church has established orphanages in 
which waifs and strays are collected, in order to realize the con- 
nection of the two ideas. And the excessive mortality in these 
institutions, which is said to result in some degree from a willing- 
ness to save a little soul by baptism, how frail soever the hold on 
its earthly tenement, may possibly encourage the superstition. 
The suggestion has been thrown out that the practice of extreme 
unction + and our habit of closing the eyes of the dead may have 
furnished the notion of extracting the eyes and brain; but it would 
probably be more exact to say that this slander also is an adapta- 
tion of a conception already present in the Chinese mind, for it 
is, I believe, a fact that such crimes were alleged to exist before a 
missionary had set foot in the country ; while the surgical practice 
of post-mortems may have suggested the charges of mutilation. 


* These rumours were propagated at Soochow in 1876, and drove the people 
wild with terror. They were attributed to a secret society called ‘“ Pah-sien- 
chiao,” and were ascribed to a wish to create political turmoil. 

t Clause 7 of the Hunan proclamation of 1866 runs thus :—‘‘ When a member 
of this religion is on his deathbed, several of his co-religionists come and exclude 
his relatives while they offer prayers for his salvation. The fact is, while the 
breath is still in his body they scoop out his eyes and cut out his heart, which 
they use in their country in the manufacture of false silver... . .” 
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Neither is it unlikely that the propensity of the Romish Church for 
surrounding its premises with high walls tends to encourage the 
supposition of mystery. Extreme openness is characteristic of 
Chinese life. The temples and monasteries are open from daylight 
to dark; you can wander into every nook and corner. Official 
Yaméns are open: not only courts of justice, but the halls of 
audience. Can it surprise us if, to a people so accustomed, the 
practice of enclosure and seclusion seems suspicious ? 

But when missionaries are accused not only of scooping out eyes 
and brains and other mutilations, but of the grossest immorality, 
we are driven to assume the working of the authors’ own imagina- 
tion. Celibacy, both of men and women, is, to the Chinese, a 
familiar idea: monks and nuns are common among the Northern 
Buddhists. But they hold the former in small esteem, and the 
reputation of the nunneries is scarcely better than that which 
many such institutions had earned for themselves in Europe at the 
time of the Reformation. There might be no great difficulty, 
therefore, in believing that the people were willing to judge celibate 
foreigners by the native standard. But when we are told, as one 
familiar with the subject has affirmed, that ‘‘the language of 
their placards is often too vile for translation into any living 
tongue”; that the foreigner ‘is denounced as a perpetrator 
of the most unnatural crimes—crimes that I never heard of till I 
came to China,’—we are staggered as well as revolted by the 
malignancy of the charge; though we can readily believe that 
here is one serious cause of whatever “hatred exists to the 
foreigner among the masses of the Chinese people.” * 

Yet even those atrocious charges, like everything else in that 
stereotyped empire, seem of long descent; having been formulated 
apparently for the purpose of previous persecutions, and repro- 
duced upon occasion by the literati of sucessive generations. 
Shortly after the massacre of Tientsin, certain American mis- 
sionaries at a town in Shantung obtained possession of a Chinese 
book, entitled Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrine, that brought 
forward all the accusations against missionaries which had been 
the alleged motive of that outbreak. The book was believed 
to have been written in 1862 by Tang Tze-shing, one of 
the highest officials in the province of Hupeh, and is believed 
to have been founded, in its turn, on a similar book written by 
one Yang Kwang-sien which, Du Halde tells us, was the exciting 
cause of the persecution of Christians in a.p. 1624. Nor is the 
series at an end: similar charges are to be found in a standard col- 
lection of important official documents which was lately republished 
with the imprimatur of distinguished scholars and ex-officials. 

* Letter by Dr. Griffith John, in North-China Herald of August 7, 1891. 
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Given those two forces—the malignity of the literati and the 
credulity of the populace—it is difficult to limit the results that 
may be worked out. ‘‘ When,” writes a Chinaman,* who has come 
‘forward lately in the Shanghai press as an exponent of the opinion 
of his class, —‘‘ When the educated Chinese sees a mass of im- 
penetrable darkness being thrust upon the people, with all the 
arrogant and aggressive pretentiousness of the missionaries on the 
one hand, and by the threat of gunboats on the part of foreign 
governments on the other, it makes him hate the foreigners with 
a hatred which only those can feel who see that all they hold as 
the highest and most sacred as belonging to them as a race and a 
nation—their light, their culture and their literary refinement—are 
in danger of being irreparably defaced and destroyed.” The more 
conservative resent with horror the attacks on Confucianism and 
the Worship of Ancestors; while the more enlightened resent 
being lectured on the folly of pandering to popular belief that 
eclipses are caused by a celestial dog eating the moon, in the same 
breath that they are asked to believe that the sun stood still at the 
bidding of Joshua. However, the hatred, like the credulity, seems 
to be collective rather than personal, and to be directed against the 
system rather than against the individual. The missionaries them- 
selves are often respected and liked by the Chinese, officials as well as 
people, with whom they come into contact; and a tablet has even 
in recognition of their good deeds during a recent famine been set 
up in Shantung. Perhaps if we attempt to picture the reception 
that Buddhist or Mohamedan missionaries would have met with 
under the Commonwealth, in England, and the degree of credit 
that would have attached to any absurd accusations that might 
have been brought against them, in a society of which Sir Matthew 
Hale and Sir Thomas Brownet were representatives, we may be 
able to realize, in some degree, the feeling with which European 
missionaries are regarded by Chinese. 

Still to admit that the hatred exists is different from admitting 
that it is universal and ever-active ; to admit that the accusations 
are believed is different from admitting that the people would 
formulate them if left alone. Flax will not burn unless fire be 
applied. The riots would not have occurred without instigation ; 
and, when we come to ask whence the instigation came, there is 
abundant evidence of political intrigue. 

* A letter headed ‘“ Defensio Populi ad Populos,” published in the North- 
China Herald, of July 24, which has attracted much attention and controversy. 

t Two women were hanged in Suffolk in 1664 for witchcraft, by sentence of 
Sir Matthew Hale, who declared that the reality of witchcraft was unques- 
tionable ; and Sir Thomas Browne, who was a great physician, as well as a 


great writer, swore at the trial that he was of opinion that the persons in question 
had been bewitched.—Lecky’s History of Rationalism ; vol. i., chap. i. 
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In an interview with the Taotai of Hankow, shortly after 
the Wusiieh outrage, H.B.M. Consul (Mr. Gardner) asked point- 
blank whether there was any truth in the reports that these 
riots were caused by a Secret Society whose object is not so 
much hostility to Europeans as hostility to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which it wished to embroil with foreign powers. The Man- 
darins admitted that ‘‘ there is a great deal of truth in it; but the 
actual rioters are generally local people, who are stirred up by these” 
agitators. Similarly, the present Chinese Minister in London, 
during a recent interview with Sir Philip Currie, said that “there 
had not for years been such an anti-foreign outbreak ; that he did 
not attribute it to any wide-spread feeling against foreigners, but to 
the machination of Secret Societies existing among the disbanded 
soldiery, the object of which was to stir up trouble against the 
Government.” The Viceroy of Nanking has lately memorialized the 
Throne in the same sense, and asked for increased powers to 
punish the culprits. 

It is literally true that China is honeycombed by Secret Societies. 
They vary alike in their objects and their origins; but they are all 
viewed askance, because their organization is prone at any moment 
to be directed against the governing powers. A few words of 
explanation may perhaps afford a key to the nature of the forces 
at work. First and foremost in all machinations against foreigners 
must be noted the literati. It is one of the evils of the Chinese 
system that every educated man aspires to take a degree, but that 
no career except the Government service exists for him after he 
has taken it. We find, therefore, instantly accounted for, a great 
army of men, saturated with prejudice and conceit engendered by 
the study of the native classics in which they must be proficient, 
embarrassed often, discontented while waiting for the office that 
may never come, and prone to the mischief which is ever ready 
to the idle hand. 

The threads of the present outbreak seem to concentre in Hunan, 
a great and prosperous province lying south of the Yangtze, nearly 
opposite the treaty port of Hankow, which is comprised within the 
same viceroyalty. The people of the Central Provirices, the purest 
descendants of the old dominant race, have the reputation of being 
among the bravest as well as the most bigoted in China. It is 
largely from this region that the soldiery were drawn who gained 
for the reigning dynasty the ascendency over Taeping, Nienfei, 
and Mahomedan rebellions which shook it to its foundations 
during the decade immediately subsequent to the treaty of Tientsin. 
The Franco-Chinese’ war in Tongking followed, and it was 
Hunan again which supplied a great portion of the fighting 
men. ‘Tseng Kwo-fan, the greatest Chinaman of his day, the father 
of the Marquis Tseng, was a Hunan man; his brother Tseng 
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Kwo-chiian has just died in office as Viceroy of Nanking; Tso 
Tsung-tang, who conducted the campaign in the North-west, and 
won back Turkestan for the Emperor, was a Hunanese, as was Liu 
Chin-tang, his most distinguished lieutenant. But Tso is dead, and 
the three Tsengs are dead, and tens of thousands of their soldiers 
have been disbanded. Some went home; some were retained as 
provincial garrisons at various places throughout the empire ; 
many took to loafing and discontent; but all, or nearly all, 
are said to belong to a Society called ‘‘ Kolao-hwuy,” which is 
alleged to be the mainspring of the present agitation. The late 
Viceroy of Nanking disbursed, it is said, a large annual sum, partly 
in payment of superfluous troops, but indirectly as a bribe 
to this Society to refrain from troubling the peace. The new 
Viceroy, Liu Kun-yi, also is a Hunan man—the fact that he was 
recalled from a long retirement may show the feeling that it was 
necessary to put a Hunanese who could be relied on at the post ;— 
but he accepted office on a policy of retrenchment, and declined 
to continue the blackmail. 

Now, Hunan, as we have seen, is the traditional centre of anti- 
missionary literature; but it is reactionary and conservative in 
politics as well as in religion. Its hatred of innovation extends to 
foreigners and all their ways, and it has signalized itself quite 
recently by repelling a party of workmen who were trying 
to set up a line of telegraph poles across the province. It was 
in vain they pleaded Imperial orders. Over 1,000 poles were 
burnt before their eyes, while the wire was put into an open boat 
and sent adrift upon the river. It is not incredible that a certain 
spirit of hostility to a dynasty which is introducing these foreign 
appliances may be mixed up with dislike to the stranger who brings 
them. Even the great Tseng family, of which the Hunanese were so 
justly proud, is said to have been treated with some coolness when, 
in the person of the Marquis Tseng, it was supposed to have 
imbibed progressive ideas ; and the first Envoy to England, Kwo 
Sung-tao, who also was a Hunanese, met a decidedly cool reception 
on his return. 

But there are other elements in the problem which we have set 
ourselves to consider, considerations which help to explain the seem- 
ing reluctance of the Imperial Government to employ more force 
in repressing the disorders that have created for it such grave 
diplomatic embarrassment. Not in its armaments any more than 
in other respects is China like European nations. There were 
the beginnings of. a standing army in England in the days of 
Charles IJ. It was not the royal troops, however, but Somerset 
and Devon militia, according to Mr. Blackmore, that were em- 
ployed in attacking the Doones,—with the result, too, even in 
their case, that Somerset and Devon began shooting at one 
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another over the heads of the common enemy. There are, in 
a certain sense, Imperial forces in China. There are numerous 
troops at Peking—who would, however, be as little likely to go South 
as Charles the Second’s Guards were likely to be sent to Devon. 
Then, there is the large and comparatively well-disciplined body of 
men, under Li Hung-chang, who are encamped around Tientsin. 
But Li Hung-chang is an Anhwei man, and these troops are 
Anhwei men; and to send them up the Yangtze would be to 
array Anhwei against Hunan, and not impossibly to provoke civil 
war. 

And so with the navy. The very considerable fleet of modern 
warships which China has acquired is gathered in the North, 
and is practically under the control of Li Hung-chang ; but it is 
manned and officered in a great measure by Fokhienese, and it is 
questionable whether provincial sensitiveness might not, for both 
reasons, resent its presence at the Yangtze ports. For the pro- 
vinces still form, in China, so many administrative units within 
which Governors and Governors-General are practically supreme. 
The army of China has been said to consist of over a million of 
men; but the million is made up of provincial militia, one-half of 
whom exist only on paper. And so with the fleet. Besides the 
ironclads which are kept anchored in the North, there is a so-called 
Southern squadron, several ships of which are at the especial dis- 
posal of the Nanking Viceroy. It was one of these which the 
Taotai of Shanghai dispatched, with praiseworthy promptitude, 
immediately on hearing from H.M. Consul-General of the riot at 
Wuhu. It was three of these which we have seen arrive there 
accidentally, in the nick of time to stop the further progress of the 
riot. And upon these, and upon the local militia, the Imperial 
Government seems disposed to rely, from sheer dread of making 
matters worse; though the majority of the militia are probably 
members of the very Society which is said to be the chief agent in 
the turmoil. 

No two Chinese officials, probably, would agree in assessing the 
exact value to be attached to all those different considerations, or 
the precise extent to which they influence the policy of the Central 
Government. But it must be admitted that they form constituent 
elements of the problem ; and it will readily be inferred that the 
Government finds itself in a difficult position, between the menac- 
ing attitude of Europe on one hand and apprehension of its unruly 
subjects on the other. Its public utterances, in the meantime, 
have been creditable and explicit. Early in June, at the instance 
of the Foreign Ministers, the Emperor’s advisers persuaded him to 
issue the following edict :— 

“ The Tsung-li Yamén has memorialized us on the disturbances occurring in 
the various provinces against (foreign) religious orders, and requested us to 
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order the Governor-General and Governors to take immediate measures for 
their suppression [&c.]. The memorialists stated that in the fourth moon the 
churches in Wuhu, in the province of Anhui, were burned down by evil-dis- 
posed persons, and the churches in Tanyang (Kiangsu) and in Wusueh (Hupeh) 
were successively destroyed, and it was urged that the leaders should be dis- 
covered and captured, and stringent preventive means should be taken [&c.]. 
That the several nations are at liberty to promulgate their religions (in China) 
is set forth in the treaties, and Imperial Decrees have been granted instructing 
the various provinces to give protection at all times. Many years have passed 
by, and the Chinese and foreigners have lived on friendly terms. How is it that 
lately churches have been burnt and destroyed almost simultaneously? It is 
certainly strange and astounding. It is only too obvious that there must be 
among the evil-doers some notoriously desperate characters who secretly plan, 
dupe, spread-rumours, and mislead the minds of the people with the expectation 
that an opportunity may occur for plunder. Even the peaceful and good people 
have been misguided by and forced to join these rogues to aid in creating more 
momentous results, Unless severe measures are devised to punish and suppress 
[these malefactors], how are the laws to be upheld, and how is the country to 
enjoy quiet? Let the Governors-General and Governors of Liang-kiang, 
Hukuang, Kiangsu, Anhui, and Hupeh at once command the civil and military 
officials to discover, capture, try, convict, and execute the leaders of the riots as 
a warning to others for‘the future. The religion of the Western countries simply 
admonishes people to become virtuous, and the native converts are Chinese 
subjects under the jurisdiction of the local officials. The religions and peoples 
ought to exist peaceably side by side. The risings [against religious orders] no 
doubt took origin from the discontented class, who fabricate groundless rumours 
and create disturbance under false pretexts. Such cunning people are to be 
found in every place. Let the Tartar-Generals, Governors-General and Governors 
proclaim and notify the people never fo listen lightly to floating rumours and 
recklessly cause troubles. Any writers of anonymous placards manufacturing 
rumours to mislead the people are to be apprehended and severely punished. 
The local officials must at all times devise measures for the protection of the 
lives and properties of the merchants and missionaries of the several nations, 
and must not permit criminals to harass and injure them. In case their pre- 
cautions are not effectual and disturbances occur, let the high authorities report 
the exact state of the case and have such officials cashiered. Let the various 
cases [of riot against foreign churches] in the different provinces still pending 
settlement be promptly arranged by the Tartar-Generals, Governors-General, 
and Governors, who are not to allow the subordinate officials to delay and 
procrastinate through fear of difficulties. Let this Decree be known to all. 
Respect this!” 


That the proclamation itself and its publication in the Peking 
Gazette were obtained with difficulty * does not detract from its 
intrinsic value as an utterance in favour of Christian religion and 
of foreign intercourse. What the Imperial Government seems 
unwilling to realize is that Europe requires something more than 
words as an earnest of its goodwill in the present crisis. Sir 
Halliday Macartney has told the Foreign Office,+ under instruction, 
of course, from Peking, that the Government feel really ‘“ perplexed 
and somewhat disturbed by the pressure which continues to be put 


* Sir J. Walsham to Lord Salisbury, June 21. 
+ Lord Salisbury to Sir J. Walsham, July 22, 1891. 
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on them.” Two men have (they plead) been executed at Wuhu, 
and others subjected to minor punishments. Two more have since 
been condemned to death at Wusteh for participation in the riots 
there, and several mandarins have been degraded. ‘‘ They felt, 
therefore, that there had been no laxity or evasion in the measures 
taken, and they apprehended that further executions would tend to 
increase rather than allay the popular excitement.” 

The contention is plausible, from the Chinese point of view, if it 
were simply a matter of counting heads and so balancing an 
account ; but it ignores altogether the ulterior considerations which 
have forced themselves on the attention of European statesmen. 
The outbreaks have indeed been so serious and widespread, and the 
authorities have shown such evident incapacity to grapple with the 
movement, that it has ceased to be a question merely of special 
reparation. It is no longer a question of this or that riot only, but 
of a whole series of outrages, which the Imperial Government may 
plead difficulty in preventing, outrages which Englishmen in China, 
even those who do not sympathize with missionary enterprise, are 
persuaded the local authorities rarely use diligence to prevent. 
There is a conviction, as Mr. Gardner told the Taotai of Hankow, 
that these riots are largely due to ‘‘ the remissness of the Chinese 
authorities in suppressing the dissemination of the abominable 
anti-Christian pamphlets and placards” ; and, as Sir T. Sanderson 
told Sir H. Macartney, there is felt to be ‘“‘a growing tendency 
amongst the Chinese population to think that the simplest way of 
stopping any foreign movement or institution which they dislike is 
a resort to popular outbreak and violence, which they believe will 
have no unpleasant result to themselves, and will merely entail 
money payment of a certain pecuniary indemnity by their Govern- 
ment.” Our relations with China betray, in fact, a painful tendency 
to revolve continually in the same circle. Replying to the Chinese 
letter from which I have quoted on a previous page, Dr. Griffith 
John, a missionary of long experience in the country, says that 
*‘ the hatred of foreigners among the literary and official classes is 
not a thing of yesterday. It existed long before the first Protestant 
missionary set his foot on the soil of the Celestial land, and if I 
may judge from this {letter] it is likely to exist for ages to come. 
. . . Our first war with China is generally regarded as springing 
out of the opium trade, and waged in order to obtain ‘an in- 
demnity for the losses sustained by the surrender of the opium.’ 
But it may be regarded in another light, namely, in its relation to 
the immoderate assumptions of the Peking Court, and the haughty, 
contemptuous and insulting bearing of the Chinese officials in their 
intercourse with foreigners from the beginning. . . . No great 
Power could possibly submit long to such insults. . . . The old 
pride and hatred still reign in the hearts of the officials and the 
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literati. There may be exceptions; but they are few and far 
between. . . . I know something of the temper of the people; and 
I venture to predict that, should a ‘missionary war’ ever come to 
pass, it will not be a war against the people of China, but, as here- 
tofore, a war against the Chinese Government ; and that it will be 
induced, not by the doings of the missionary, but by the pride and 
folly of the governing classes.” Dr. John writes, of course, from 
the Foreign, the Missionary, and the Protestant point of view. 
It would be unfair to suppose that the Chinese could say 
nothing in answer to his contention. Indeed, very shortly after 
the Tientsin massacre, they took occasion to set out their case, with 
a view to asking that certain restrictions might be placed upon the 
action of missionaries, in matters which they alleged caused 
irritation and danger. They began by saying that ‘‘as regards 
trade there is no probability of Chinese and foreigners quarrelling, 
but as regards missions there is a great deal of ill-feeling” ; and 
it may be not amiss to note one or two of the causes they allege. 
One point is that of extra-territorial privilege. Either prevent 
missionaries residing in the interior or let them do so subject 
to Chinese law! They are now allowed privileges from which 
merchants are debarred. Another charge is that ‘‘ converts 
take advantage of the influence of the missionaries to injure and 
oppress the common people’’; and that when litigation arises 
“the missionaries support the latter, thus obstructing the authori- 
ties, which the people strongly object to.” The case may be 
strongly put; but, how much truth or exaggeration soever it may 
contain, it states without doubt a cause of serious irritation. 
toman bishops have been accused of imitating the port and trap- 
pings of Provincial Governors. An instance is given of a Roman 
bishop having a seal manufactured with which to stamp his 
proclamations. But these are minor matters compared with the 
alleged tendency to look on converts, if not as naturalized French- 
men, as entitled at any rate to a quasi-consular protection. It is 
easy to understand that if a convert appeals to his priest the 
priest’s sympathies should be enlisted; but it is equally easy to 
comprehend the irritation that would be caused by any attempt to 
express those sympathies in official ears. 

Another impression, which is not mentioned in this despatch 
but is voiced by the Chinese exponent of the literate cause, is that 
missionaries constitute by their organizsation not only an imperium 
in imperio, but a hostile imperium in the sense that they are 
prepared to place influence and valuable information at the 
disposal of a foreign invader. ‘Tous les renseignements qui par- 
venaient au général. tant sur-les ressources des provinces 


que nous allions traverser que sur les effectifs des troupes que nous 
allions rencontrer lui etaient procurés par lintermédiaire des 
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jésuites qui les faisaient relever par des Chinois a leur devotion.” 
The language is used by a writer who held an official position in 
the French army during the war that ended with the treaty of 
Tientsin ; and similar testimony has been given to the help yielded 
the French by missionaries and their converts during the invasion 
of Tongking. 

Nearly all these causes of complaint, as well as the practices 
which have been referred to as probably causes of misunder- 
standing, have reference unquestionably to the Roman system. 
Protestant missionaries also have their disputes ; but they are less 
serious and less frequent, and are connected more often with the 
purchase of land or buildings in regions where the local gentry 
oppose their presence. There can be no doubt that the Roman 
Catholics, and especially the French, are objects of much greater 
dislike. But the two systems appear inextricably entangled so far 
as diplomacy is concerned. Neither France nor England would 
permit the imposition, on either, of restrictions that were not 
common to both. The very need, indeed, for such precautions 
would not improbably be denied ; but their enactment, in that case, 
could harm none, and Chinese Statesmen may perhaps manage to 
gain a hearing for their propositions when satisfaction for the 
recent outrages has been given. 

It is possibly difficult for high Chinese officials to appreciate the 
feeling in favour of missionary enterprise which prevails among a 
large section of the English people, and more difficult still for 
them to reconcile the attitude of France towards clerical institu- 
tions at home with its willingness to support them in the East. 
But Sir Thomas Sanderson was undoubtedly right in impressing on 
the Chinese Minister that, ‘if public opinion once became alarmed 
and indignant in France and England, a cry for intervention might 
arise that might have very serious consequences.” It would be 
useless for the Chinese to retort ‘‘ that our people object to the 
propaganda as much as your people desire it,” because religious 
enthusiasm declines to admit argument. We shrink in horror from 
the doctrine of the Koran or the sword. Europe would not tolerate, 
now, a campaign against the Albigenses: even the most enthu- 
siastic would recoil from a naked proposal to impose Christianity 
on any heathen nation by force of arms. But a volume of public 
opinion which has to be reckoned with does approve of compelling 
China to admit and protect missionaries, how distasteful soever 
their presence may be to certain classes of the population. 
The treaty right will be upheld; and the mistake will not, it is 
hoped, be made of accepting money and a few heads as adequate 
reparation for the organized outbreaks that have been described. 
The conspirators who inspire the riots must be produced, the 
officials who fail to hinder them degraded, and pledges given of the 
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existence of both will and power to exert a more efficacious pro- 
tection over missionaries in future. The inflammatory literature 
must be restrained, and Mr. Gardner’s suggestion that, “ failing 
fear of war, our best means of insuring the safety of our country- 
men in any Consular district is causing it to be more disagreeable 
for the officials to neglect than to perform the duty of protecting 
British subjects,” may well be borne in mind. The officials’ 
remissness need not be always and altogether ascribed to ill-will. 
Having attained office after a long period of waiting, and having 
borrowed freely to pay the fees incidental to its attainment, they 
are naturally anxious to retain it in order to recoup their outlay. 
And their best chance of retaining it is to keep order in their 
district. But there may be considerations more urgent than even 
the dissatisfaction of their superiors. If they run counter to the 
wishes of the literati and the gentry, these will certainly find 
means to subvert them; and the fear of such an event may 
occasionally terrify them into acquiescence in plots which they 
really disapprove. All that, however, does not concern us. The 
Imperial Government must manage its own people. It must 
support its officials in doing their duty, and it must punish those 
who are primarily responsible for the flow of placards which are 
the cause of mischief. There is said to be a project to strike at 
the heart of the octopus, by insisting on the opening of Hunan. 
The idea is good, and might be accomplished, perhaps, by the 
opening of the Tungting Lake to foreign commerce. But we must 
be prepared, in that case, to make good our ownentry. If the 
Government stands so far in awe of the Hunanese soldiers in 
the valley of the Yangtze that it dares not employ force for their 
repression, if it has witnessed the expulsion of its own emissaries 
from Hunan when the question was only about setting up a tele- 
graph, it would probably not dare—at least at the present moment 
—to insist on the right of foreigners to travel and reside in the 
province. The appearance of a few foreign gunboats on that lake, 
however, which is embayed in the obnoxious province, might 
prove an efficacious means of bringing various people to their 
senses. Whether Peking Statesmen would object, in their secret 
hearts, to our accepting the work of coercion is a question 
that few would care to answer. They might resent the shock to 
their prestige, yet not be altogether unwilling that the Hunanese 
should receive a practical lesson, the odium of teaching which they 
themselves had not to incur. 


R. 8. Gunpry. 


THE MORALITY OF ANIMALES. 


In an Appendix to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent volume on Justice 
certain interesting and valuable observations on animals are 
quoted from letters received by Mr. Spencer from Mr. Mann Jones. 
The appendix bears the heading ‘‘ Conscience in animals”; and 
Mr. Jones believes that his observations justify him in speaking of 
a ‘‘sense of duty’ and an idea of “ought” as part of the mental 
furniture of his dog Punch, and of his pony Prince. Commenting 
on Mr. Jones’s conclusions, Mr. Spencer says that “‘if in inferior 
animals the consciousness of duty may be produced by the 
discipline of life, then, a fortiori, it may be so produced in 
mankind.” 

The conclusion to which my own studies in animal intelligence 
have led me is at variance with that drawn by Mr. Jones, and 
supported by Mr. Herbert Spencer. In a recent work I went so 
far as+to say that few would be found to contend that animals can 
be moral or immoral, or have any moral ideas properly so called. 
Still, who that has made a friend of animals and carefully watched 
their habits does not know the “ guilty” look in a dog’s face 
when he has done ‘‘ wrong’, and his demeanour of “ conscious 
rectitude’ when he glows with a comfortable sense of ‘ duty 
honestly performed”? Tim, who has been taking a surreptitious 
nap on the forbidden armchair, stands before his master as a 
suppliant for forgiveness. Jack, who has begged a bone for the 
half-starved waif which has slunk into the back yard, watches its 
speedy disappearance with a look of moral satisfaction. 

Who, I repeat, that has watched animals with any sympathy 
has not observed cases similar to those which I have just indicated, 
and overheard, or perhaps himself uttered, remarks embodying 
the phraseology I have used? Guilt, wrong, duty, conscious 
rectitude, moral satisfaction—the states of consciousness implied 
by these words or phrases are, by sympathetic observers of 
animals, freely attributed to their dumb companions; and when 
the psychologist, who has made the workings of the mind and its 
external manifestation in bodily expression a subject of careful 
scientific study ventures to suggest that we are endowing the dog 
with mental attributes beyond the limits of canine intelligence, he 
is scouted as a mere pedant who rejoices in hair-splitting and fine- 
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drawn distinctions, and studies beasts merely scientifically, without 
an ounce of sympathy in his soul. 

Why not, however, have sympathy and science? That sympathy 
is essential I for one am prepared not only to admit, but to 
maintain. Without sympathy we can never study aright the 
intelligence of animals ; yet this very sympathy has its dangers— 
dangers, I mean, when we pass on to the interpretation of the 
activities observed. Through sympathy we read into the animal 
consciousness the states that we ourselves should experience 
under like conditions. But between man, the interpreter, and 
Tim or Jack what a difference there is! We are capable of moral 
ideas and ideals. Are they? In attempting to answer this 
question we must not let our sympathy do violence to our judg- 
ment. We must not be guilty of the pathetic fallacy. We must 
squarely face the great difficulties of a subject in which unthinking 
folk see no difficulty at all. What do we mean when we speak of 
an action as moral or immoral? What are the limits of animal 
intelligence? The limits noted, is it probable in reason, what- 
soever it may be in affectionate sympathy, that animals with 
faculties thus limited should perform actions on grounds that are, 
strictly-speaking, moral ? 

First, then, what do we mean when we speak of an action as 
moral or immoral? It is obviously essential that we should be 
very clear on this point. Mr. Mann Jones distinguishes two 
classes of motives: (1.) the rectal-moral; (2.) the selfish, or 
conventional-moral. Judy, an ill-conditioned bitch, whose moral 
reformation he took in hand, was only conventional-moral. She 
was obedient, good-tempered, gentle, and anxious to please, in her 
relations with her master, her mistress, and the cook; but to the 
boy, to a younger servant, and to others, she showed her old bad 
character. ‘‘I saw here,” Mr. Jones says, ‘ that her sense of duty 
and her obedience had no ethical value; they were simply the 
effects of fear, or, in some degree, hope of gain. They formed 
no part of her real character.” In Mr. Jones’s phraseology, they 
were only conventional-moral. I should have termed them 
prudential. 

The distinction between prudential conduct and moral conduct 
is, as Mr. Jones points out, important. Let me illustrate it. A 
publisher has agreed to give an author a certain sum of money for 
a given work. The work is unexpectedly successful; and, in 
addition to the sum agreed upon, the publisher gives the author a 
share of the unexpected profit. If he does so with a view to 
securing the good will of the author and with an eye to further 
business transactions with him, his motive is prudential. If he 
says within himself, “It is not right that I alone should be the 
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gainer by this run of good fortune; had I known the work would 
sell thus I should have offered a larger sum inthe first instance ; 
my conscience would cry out against me if I selfishly pocketed all 
these extra guineas, and all the more since the author has no 
legal claim on me,” the deed is performed on ethical grounds: it 
isa moral act. Now, it matters nothing what theory of morality 
the publisher holds. His moral creed may fall under any one of 
the ethical theories. It is sufficient that he be in possession of an 
ethical standard of right by which his actions may be measured. 
To keep the whole of the profits would be an action falling below 
the standard of right; therefore it would be wrong. Looking 
a little more closely at the moral act, we note that it is one 
performed under voluntary control; and that it is the expression 
of ideas (products of conceptual thought) which, from the aspect 
of conduct, assume the form of ideals. Ideals are ideas regarded 
as emotional and impulsive; they are ideas which we endeavour to 
realize in conduct. The problem of ethics will never be grasped, 
and the divergencies of ethical systems will never be understood, 
if we do not lay hold of the fact that ethics is a matter of ideals. 
Some base the whole of ethics on happiness; others wish “ not 
nappiness but blessedness.” Some regard maximum efficiency as 
the standard to be aimed at; others, equality. Some base 
morality on the love of man; others, on the revealed will of God. 
On whatsoever ethical theory he acts, each of us frames an ideal 
self, which he would strive to realize, and an ideal humanity, to 
which he would contribute. A man’s moral status is largely 
determined by the nature of his ideal self. Our heroes in history 
and in fiction are approximations to our ideal self. The figure of 
Christ has for many centuries been the centre of the noblest ideals 
of Christendom; and for the Christian there is no higher ex- 
pression of the ideal self than the humble endeavour to be Christ- 
like. It is, however, of the nature of an ideal to be beyond our 
reach. There is always an interval between duty and conduct. 
“There is,” Dr. Martineau says, ‘‘ something infinite in duty: it 
is a region which can never be enclosed.” ‘‘The objection to 
ideals, on the ground of their surpassing human nature,” Mr. 
G. H. Lewes wrote, ‘‘ is a misconception of their function. They 
are not the laws by which we live or can live, but the types by 
which we measure all deviations from a perfect life.” As Browning 
puts it,— 
** Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


Ethics, I repeat, is a matter of ideals. Our actions are consciously 
referred to a standard of right. The standard and the ideals, 
however, are not absolute and universal. They are subject to the 
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law of relativity. In his Types of Ethical Theory Dr. Martineau 
gives a hierarchy of passions, appetites, affections, and sentiments ; 
and he says that ‘‘ every action is right which, in presence of a 
lower principle, follows a higher: every action is wrong which, in 
presence of a higher principle, follows a lower.” The hierarchy 
expresses his own ideal scale; but, in point of fact, it is individual 
and not universal. We cannot frame a universal scale. If we say 
our scale ought to be universal, we are only giving expression to 
our own ideal. In its essential nature, then, a moral action is one 
performed with conscious reference to an ideal standard of conduct 
in our relation with others. I say with conscious reference to an 
ideal standard of conduct. May we speak of an action as uncon- 
sciously moral? Certainly not—unless we may speak of an action 
as unconsciously voluntary. A moral action is one of the class of 
actions which are termed voluntary, since they are performed under 
conscious control. Its moral character is determined by the 
ethical nature of the controlling motive. We must not be misled 
by the double use of the word right. We may do the “ right” 
thing unconsciously in a moment of happy impulse ; but that is 
different from doing the thing which is “right” on conscious 
determination. It is, of course, open to us to study conduct from 
the objective standpoint, and wholly neglect the motives by which it 
is controlled. A man may say, “‘ What is good for the species is 
right ; what is detrimental to the species is wrong. That is my 
ideal standard. Dick and Tom, though they are actuated entirely 
by prudential motives, are benefiting the species ; their conduct is 
right. But Harry, though he always chooses what he thinks the 
highest course, checks the evolution of the species ; his conduct is 
wrong.” A study of the external conduct of men from this point 
of view may be interesting and of value; but the only point ot 
contact with ethics is the ideal standard of the investigator—his 
initial judgment of what is right and what is wrong. Plain, matter- 
of-fact, common-sense folk go to the heart of the matter when 
they say that morality is a question of principle. Not the nature 
of the action, but the nature of the motive, determines its moral 
character. Here Mr. Mann Jones will agree with me; for, as 
we have seen, he distinguishes between the conventional-moral 
(prudential) and the rectal-moral. 

Let us now turn to the second question: What are the limits of 
animal intelligence ? This is a question upon which, although I 
have devoted many years to its patient consideration, I am 
especially anxious not to dogmatise. In the main I agree with 
Locke that the power of forming abstract ideas is ‘‘ an excellency 
to which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to”; 
and with. Professor Mivart in limiting their powers within the 
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bounds of “ practical experience.” Animals are wonderfully clever 
and extraordinarily intelligent; but their cleverness and intel- 
ligence are exercised within the sphere of practical experience. 
They know nothing of principles reached by abstract reasoning; 
they are incapable of framing ideals. ‘‘ But,” it may be asked, 
‘does not Professor Romanes speak of the keen satisfaction a 
monkey displayed when he had succeeded in making any little 
discovery, such as that of the mechanical principle of the screw?” 
Professor Romanes is so able and vigorous a student of animal 
intelligence that it is gratifying to me to know that my views and 
his are not really widely divergent. He has expressed some 
matters as I should not have expressed them; but in the essential 
principles of interpretation we are nearly atone. What the brown 
capuchin monkey found, as the result of his practical experience, 
was that the action of screwing performed in a certain way 
produced certain desired results. What he could not do—or gave 
no evidence of doing—was to reason the matter out and discover so 
complex an abstract conception as the mechanical principle of the 
screw—a principle which, I venture to affirm, not all the under- 
graduates now up at Oxford have grasped. Let me give one more 
concrete example of the distinction between the intelligent action 
of an animal and the reasoning of man. Several observers have 
described dogs, which had occasion to swim across a stream, 
entering the water at such a point as to allow for the force of the 
current. Now, the sagacious animals do so, I believe, on the same 
grounds of practical experience on which a seagull nicely sets its 
wings to the breeze. They have had experience of the effect of 
the current ; they have been carried beyond their landing point. 
Their keen perceptions come to their aid; they adjust their actions 
in accordance with their perceptual experience. While a dog is 
performing this feat, a man is watching him. He sees in the 
dog’s action a problem which he runs over rapidly in his mind. 
Taking into account the velocity of the stream, the width of the 
channel, and the rate at which the dog swims, he calculates the 
distance the animal ought to allow ; and admires how nearly in its 
practical results the intelligence of the animal accords with the 
abstract reason of man. 

We come, then, to the third question: Is it probable in reason 
that animals with faculties so limited should perform actions on 
grounds that are strictly moral? I indicated the nature of my 
answer when I coupled with the statement that animals know nothing 
of principles the further statement that they are incapable of 
framing ideals. This is the central point of my present theme; 
and I proceed to consider it in reference to the cases which Mr. 
Mann Jones adduces in support of an opposite conclusion. 
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Judy, the half-reclaimed reprobate bitch, was only, as we ‘have 
seen, conventional-moral. Her grounds of action were admittedly 
prudential. Punch, however, was rectal-moral. Let us consider 
his character and actions. 

“The idea of ‘ought’,”’ Mr. Jones writes, ‘is abnormally 
strong in Punch. His tastes, too, are unusual. He cares more for 
sweets than meat. When he was about six months old I found out 
that in some way he had gained the meaning of Yes and No. I 
have hundreds of times offered him a knob of sugar—and when he 
was on the point of taking it, said ‘No’! He draws back. If he 
has taken it in his mouth a whispered ‘No’! causes him to drop it. 
If he is lying down aud I place sugar all round, whispering ‘ No’! 
the lumps remain untouched till a ‘ Yes’ is said. But—but—but 
—the dog differs from the human being! He will rarely accept a 
Jirst ‘Yes,’ though he does a first ‘No’! Experience has taught 
him the ‘Yes’ may be followed by a ‘No’! and he waits ex- 
pectantly. There is no eagerness to set aside the ‘ought’ when an 
excuse offers (special, probably not general, in dogs). The minds of 
dogs discriminate between great aud small departures from their 
standard of “ought.” If I dropped a fair-sized piece of sugar, 
neither Fan nor Punch considered they had the slightest right to 
touch it. If the piece were very small, both hesitated; and, if 
‘No’! were not said, finally ate it. I have tried graduating the 
lumps to find out where the ‘ought’ came in.” It would be easy 
to make fun of Mr. Jones’ notion of graduating the lumps to find 
out where the ‘ought’ came in; but nothing is further from my 
purpose than to criticise in this spirit the statements of one who is 
a careful and conscientious observer. I simply enquire what there is 
in the observations here described to justify the supposition that 
there is any ‘standard of ‘ought’” at all. As a rule, in 
teaching dogs such tricks, prudential motives are relied upon. A 
good and faithful dog has acquired, in the early stages of his 
education, so fixed a habit of implicit obedience that he will 
do anything, so far as it falls within his comprehension, that his 
master tells him. This obedience is not, I believe, a matter of 
“‘ought”’ with the dog. He does not obey because he thinks it 
“right”? to obey: he does it, amid normal circumstances, as 
naturally as he eats his dinner. It is part of that second nature 
which habit induces. 

Now, grant that obedience in the dog becomes part of his 
nature. It is probable that occasional disobedience, under unusual 
temptation, would be accompanied or immediately followed by 
that sense of discomfort, uneasiness, and distress which in dogs 
and men results from a breach of habit. We all know how uneasy 
and disquieted animals become when their instinctive or habitual 
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activities are in any way interfered with. It is probable that this 
vague sense of uneasiness and unrest is a germinal element in 
that which in man becomes conscience; but I hold it unwise 
to describe such vague feeling of discomfort in terms which imply 
that there is a conscious departure from the “standard of 
‘ought.’” I submit that such a feeling suffices to account for the 
observed facts when an animal is said to know he has done 
wrong—when Tim, for example, disturbed from the arm-chair,. 
cringes at his master’s feet. Is not the occurrence of this vague 
and general sense of uneasiness something which is quite in 
accordance with our own experience? I feel sure that it is common 
in the experience of children; and do not some of us that have 
ceased to be children know what it is to have an uncomfortable 
sense of something wrong about us somewhere, which introspec- 
tion shows to be due to stupid or thoughtless failure in politeness 
or in minor breach of good manners? It is only on introspection 
and retrospection that we discover that the cause is a falling short 
in our standard of social polish and politeness. 

This brings into view a point of special importance. It is only 
by introspection and retrospection that a moral standard or ethical 
ideal can be applied to conduct; and this introspection and retro- 
spection is just what I believe to be beyond the faculties of my 
dumb companions. In a consciously moral action—that is, one 
performed from a consciously moral motive—we say, or think, 
** This that I have done, or am tempted to do, is not in accordance 
with the actions of my ideal moral self: it is wrong for me, 
though the world would not blame me for doing it.”” Iam anxious 
to make myself quite clear in explaining what I understand by a 
consciously moral act, for this it is that I conceive to be beyond the 
faculties of animals. It may be said that a child may feel a thing 
to be right, and do it in accordance with this feeling, without any 
elaborate introspection or conception of an ideal course of action. 
The child, it may be said, is instinctively moral, not rationally 
moral. The modest girl is moral by nature, and shuns impurity 
as contrary to her nature; her standard of right is instinctive, not 
rational. Such instinctive morality, so-called, may become part of 
the girl’s nature in one of three ways. It may be not truly 
instinctive and innate, but the result of individually acquired 
habit; or it may be the result of inherited habit (though the 
inheritance of habit is doubted nowadays) ; or it may be the result of 
natural selection. In the same way, such an instinct as building a 
nest in a special way may be simply the result of the selection of 
individuals employing their intelligence in certain ways favourable 
to survival; or it may be the outcome of inherited intelligence 
directed to certain ends ; or it may be habitual, the intelligence at 
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first required having lapsed. Now, to take the last-mentioned case 
first: Howsoever the instinct arose, the intelligent adaptation was 
there at some time, and has only fallen into the background. If it 
be contended that it was never there, but that natural selection has 
merely preserved chance unintelligent variations, we must say that 
the final instinct is not intelligent, but only pseudo-intelligent, 
simulating an intelligence which was never present. Hither case 
will serve ‘our purpose in elucidation of so-called instinctive 
morality; for, howsoever the instinctive morality arose, the 
conscious moral purpose was there at one time, and has only fallen 
into the back ground through habit or through heredity. If it 
was never there, and the instinctive morality is merely the result 
of chance, non-moral variations, it is no true morality, but merely 
pseudo-morality similating a moral purpose which was never 
present. In a word, a moral action is one performed, under 
conscious control, because it is perceived to be right, or (to use 
Mr. Jones’s phraseology) because it conforms to the “standard of 
‘ought’. If it becomes instinctive, it does so because the dis- 
tinctively moral motive, once present in the individual or in the 
race, has lapsed and fallen into the back ground. Unless the 
action be merely pseudo-moral, it must have been there at one 
time. 

By way of illustrating conscience in animals, Mr. Jones states 
that he has repeatedly caused Punch ‘“‘ severe and long-continued 
pain by pressing upon and even cutting the sub-cutaneous loops of 
the nerves without ever being able to induce him to bite him or 
even snap at him.” (I trust this mode of experimentation was 
not carried too far.) Punch would indeed be little worthy of the 
praise which Mr. Jones bestows on him if under any such provoca- 
tion he bit his master or injured with his teeth any object, such as 
a crutch or a mahl stick, which was associated with his master. 
To do so would be to break through the fixed habit of a life-time. 
Moreover, had he done so, Mr. Jones would perhaps have attributed 
the unwonted action to Punch’s perception of the immorality of 
‘cutting the sub-cutaneous loops of the nerves.” Once, when 
Mr. Jones sat on Punch’s tail, the dog growled angrily. ‘‘ The odd 
thing was,” Mr. Jones says, ‘‘ when I rose the dog begged pardon 
for the unusual tone and temper in a way that could not be 
mistaken.” I can well believe it. Punch is one of those dogs to 
know whom is at least a lesson in good manners and good feeling. 
I profess I would gladly meet and learn from both dog and master. 
Then I would have a little friendly discussion with Mr. Jones 
concerning the conclusion or inference he draws from the observa- 
tion that “evidently he (Punch) recognized his own violation of 
an ‘ought’ existing in his mind (conscience). I should contend 
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that thus to recognise his own violation of an ‘‘ ought” existing 
in his mind would involve introspection and retrospection on the 
part of Punch. It would involve the comparison of his actual 
conduct with his ideal of conduct, and a perception that the one 
fell short of the other. Although I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Punch, I seriously question his powers of introspective 
analysis. That Punch will not bite other dogs, even when bitten 
by them, is a curious trait in his character. Mr. Jones seems 
to imply that there is a moral maxim lurking in Punch’s brain that 
it is part of a dog’s duty never to bite another dog, and on no 
account to proceed further in retaliation than to hold an offender’s 
hind leg off the ground so as to throw him into a state of unstable 
equilibrium. If this be so, Punch is really a moral reformer 
among a fallen and erring race. I should regard it as a curious 
idiosynecrasy or sport of character. Such oddities are apt to occur 
in dogs as well as in men. Only the other day a friend of mine 
ealled me in to see his dog. He lit a candle and placed it 
on the floor. Ere it reached the ground the dog had snapped at 
it and snuffed it out with his jaws. Any number of times, 
although his whiskers were singed and the melted paraffin burnt 
his tongue, he would snap at the flame till he bit it out. The dog 
had never been taught the trick; and the idiosyncrasy was 
discovered by accident when my friend, chancing to search for 
some object he had dropped, placed a candle on the ground for the 
purpose. I cannot explain this any more than I can explain the 
curious un-canine behaviour of Punch ; but I certainly should not 
resort to the supposition that my friend’s dog thought it right to 
put out all candles, held near the ground, lest the house should be 
burnt down through an untoward accident. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Mann Jones is too human in his 
interpretations of the activities of animals. He had used a new 
knotted lash somewhat freely on his pony Prince’s flanks. 
‘* Instead of going to the stable, as was usual, he walked up to me, 
and after repeated attempts to draw my attention, touched me 
with his nose, and then approached his nose as closely as he could 
to the wales. This he repeated until I had the places bathed.” 
The inference to be drawn is contained, I take it, in the italicised 
heading which precedes the narration of the incident. This 
heading runs as follows: ‘‘ Not only do animals (other than man) 
act upon the ‘ought’ in their minds, but some of the more 
intelligent act as if they expected or believed that it existed in the 
minds of some men.” I presume that Mr. Jones reads into 
Prince’s mind a train of thought which may be briefly expressed 
as follows: ‘‘ You have severely hurt my flank with a knotted lash ; 
you know you ought not to have done so; the least you can do is to 
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have them bathed.” Intelligent as the action was,—and it is a 
valuable example of communication by gesture—I see no reason 
why the clause about the ‘‘ ought” should be introduced into the 
inference concerning it. 

In the following observation, again, the complicated train of 
thought is not Prince’s but his master’s. ‘ In autumn ’86,” Mr. 
Jones says, “‘I was in Ware with my pony. Coming out of a 
shop, I was on the point of stepping into the carriage when I 
noticed the pony (Prince) watching me. (He was accustomed to 
my boy jumping up when the vehicle was in motion.) I told my 
wife to start him; she tried repeatedly ; but he would not move till 
he saw I was seated, when he started at once. The strange thing 
is the complicated train of thought that evolved an ‘ ought’ 
differing in the case of a lame man from the duty in other cases.”’ 
I venture to think that the fact that Mr. Jones has the misfortune 
to be lame had nothing to do with the case. The pony was, I take 
it, accustomed to start when his master was seated, and accustomed 
to the boy jumping up behind. Until his master was seated he 
would not start. This shows his excellent training and the force 
of habit. It does not necessarily show any complicated train of 
thought. I knew a baker whose pony would never start till he 
heard the clapping-to of the cover of the bread-bin in the cart. 
You might knock with your stick on the cart, or stamp with your 
feet on the splash-board; he would not start; he waited for his 
accustomed signal. So I interpreted the facts; but the baker 
thought otherwise. ‘‘ Bless you, sir, he knows better than that. 
He won’t start till the cover’s down, because he knows the dust 
would get in and spoil the bread.” Poor old pony! 

I must notice one more of Mr. Jones’s illustrations of conscience 
in animals. As in the other cases, the observation itself is 
interesting and valuable. On a dark night, when the autumn fog 
was dense, Mr. Jones drove into a bank some little way from his 
home. He turned the pony and carriage, and got in to drive back. 
The pony moved slowly, but almost dragged the reins out of Mr. 
Jones’s hands. He got out to examine the reins and found that 
the pony had his head down and his nose almost touching the 
dog’s back. The dog’s nose, too, was down, pointing homeward. 
Mr. Jones got in, said ‘‘ goon”, but did not use the reins; and 
was taken by his faithful and intelligent animals safely into the 
yard behind his house. That was an admirable example of co- 
operation between the two sagacious animals. We read, however, 
that, ‘‘ although the night was cold and the pace that of the Dead 
March,” the horse was wet with perspiration and the dog panting 
with tongue out when we got into the yard, probably from the 
anxiety to do the duty they had undertaken.” I cannot see the 
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smallest reason for inferring anything like an idea of duty. The 
facts can be explained just as well without such an inference. 
I well remember the state of exhaustion, amounting almost to 
prostration, which a friend’s dog exhibited some years ago when I 
had taken him up a nasty bit of rock work on the flanks of Table 
Mountain. At first he refused to follow; but a little coaxing and 
a good deal of lifting from ledge to ledge got him over the 
difficulties. It never occurred to me to attribute his extreme 
exhaustion to his great anxiety to do the duty I had laid upon 
him. 

I have now sufficiently illustrated the conclusion which I set out 
to defend: that we have no ground in reason for supposing that 
animals are capable of forming moral ideas. i trust that Mr. 
Mann Jones, whose different conclusion I have made a text for my 
remarks, will not think that I undervalue the very interesting 
observations which he has placed on record. That my own long 
study of animal intelligence leads me to a somewhat different 
interpretation of the facts which he has observed does not affect 
the interest and the value of the facts themselves. -Let us trust 
that he will not resent a little straightforward criticism, and that 
the interest his observations have aroused may induce him to tell 
us more about Punch and Prince. 

C. Liuoyp Morean. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Tue Hamburgher Nachrichten, which is recognized as the “ organ ”’ 
of Prince Bismarck, recently announced that ‘important revela- 
tions,” revelations apparently intended to discredit certain persons 
occupying high places in the German Empire, were about to be 
made. Perhaps, then, it may not be inopportune to make revela- 
tions about the Prince himself, whose character and career are 
not accurately understood by Europe, or even by the masses of 
his own fellow-countrymen. 

When acting as Prussian Envoy at St. Petersburg from January, 
1859, to April, 1862, Herr von Bismarck had ample opportunities 
of noting in every Russian bureau and salon the wish to be 
avenged on Austria. Prince Gortschakoff himself used to be 
frankly eloquent upon the subject. Austria, having forced Russia 
to evacuate the Danubian Principalities and occupy Volhynia 
instead during the Crimean war, was, according to Russian official 
and inofficial talk, to be held responsible for the loss of the 
campaign and to be deprived of her German base anterior to 
another Russian attack upon the Turks. 

Amid these circumstances nothing could be more natural for 
Herr von Bismarck, as a Prussian and a diplomatist, than to 
grasp the hand tendered by his adversary’s adversary. When 
representing Prussia at the Frankfort Diet after the compulsory 
abandonment of her Unity policy, Herr von Bismarck had fully 
experienced the amenities of Austrian supremacy. If now, to 
punish Austria for interfering in the East, and to prevent her 
repeating the objectionable process, Russia was at last agreeable to 
see Austria removed from Germany and Prussia placed at the head 
of reorganized Fatherland, it was not for a Prussian statesman to 
reject the support offered him. It was, on the contrary, a safe 
proposition that had to be accepted forthwith. As Austria in the 
Crimean campaign had actually made the torpid German 
Confederacy bestir itself and issue a conditional declaration of war 
against Russia, Russia, in wishing to have Austria expelled the 
Bund, was actuated by her most cherished interests, and, it was 
clear, would cling to her new policy to the end. For the first time 
since the decadence consequent upon the Thirty Years’ War, the 
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wheel had turned, and the reunion of Germany, so long impeded 
by both Russia and France, was ultimately allowed by at least 
one of the two. No Prussian politician could have afforded to 
leave such a rare opportunity unimproved. 

The more patent and notorious these facts, the less intelligible 
the action of the Russian Cabinet during Herr von Bismarck’s 
stay at St. Petersburg. It has never been explained why the 
Prussian Cabinet, which for the slightest hint as to these 
promising aspects might have purchased the extra military supplies 
demanded by the Crown, should have concealed the pregnant 
information which their representative at St. Petersburg must 
have sent them, and would rather be wrecked on reticence than 
saved by a few private and confidential words in time. As the 
Austrian envoy at St. Petersburg, as well as Herr von Bismarck 
himself, must have unavoidably learnt Russia’s altered position 
towards Germany, any members of the Prussian Parliament, had 
they let out whatsoever private communication their Government 
might have vouchsafed them on the subject, could have betrayed 
nothing to their country’s adversary that the adversary did not 
know before. As it was, by unnecessary and wholly inexplicable 
silence, the Prussian Government allowed the military difference to 
degenerate into a constitutional quarrel—a quarrel of a gravity 
and vehement bitterness which all but moved the King to abdicate 
before he had fairly begun the work which he was the right man 
to achieve. More startling still, Count Bernstorff, of London 
repute, who directed the foreign affairs of his country at the time, 
had nothing to impart to his colleagues about the change which, 
to the entire metamorphosis of Prussia’s position in the world, and 
of the position of the Prussian Government towards the Prussian 
Parliament, had come over Russian politics. It did not matter 
that Count Bernstorff was known to deplore the constitutional 
quarrel, and that in his heart of hearts he preferred even the 
establishment of a Republic to the perpetuation of that disunion, 
which Russia, in her own interest, at last bade Prussia to abolish.* 
It is all very mysterious. 

There is no published statement respecting the communica- 
tions made by Herr von Bismarck to his chief at that important 
period. One can only hope that Herr von Bismarck, who 
used to be amused by the despatch-writing propensities of his 
careful and diligent chief, may have provided him in this grave 
emergency with the same amount of explicit and circumstantial 
intelligence which he was fain to deride when proceeding from the 
Count. A printed letter from Herr von Bismarck to Baron 
Schleinitz, the predecessor of Count Bernstorff in the Berlin 
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Foreign Office, dated at St. Petersburg on May 12, 1859, is the 
only information we possess on the point, and the bald remark it 
contains does not seem adequate to the magnitude of the subject. 
After representing the antagonism of the minor governments as 
Prussia’s opportunity for bringing on a crisis, Herr von Bismarck, 
in his missive, goes on to say: ‘“‘ Existing conditions in Austria, 
France, and Russia singularly favour the improvement of our 
position in Germany, and our confederates are just in the mood to 
supply a perfectly justifiable occasion, even though we may not 
tempt them to add to their arrogance.” That is all. It is 
certainly little enough. It is less than little when it is considered 
that Austria, France, and Russia, being perplexingly mentioned in 
the same breath, are treated as parallel cases, whereas Austria in 
reality stood on a feeble defensive, while Russia and France 
directly encouraged attack. 

What on the necessary supposition of sufficient news from St. 
Petersburg is so enigmatical in the domestic conduct of the 
Prussian Government of the time, becomes perfectly unintelligible 
on a review of the foreign-policy events of 1859 and 1860. 
During the French invasion of Lombardy, when Prussia urged the 
German Confederacy to form an army to assist Austria under 
Prussian command, Austria chose to cede Lombardy rather 
than let German affairs drop into Prussian grooves. Nothing 
daunted by this telling rebuff, the Prince Regent, when meeting 
the Austrian Emperor at Warsaw, the subsequent year, again 
proposed to succour Austria in the event of a renewed attack.* It 
baffles human ingenuity to reconcile this repeated pro-Austrian 
action of the Berlin Cabinet with the change of front that had 
occurred at St. Petersburg. If, while impotent to settle accounts 
with Austria, Prussia not unnaturally sought to obtain conces- 
sions from her imperious ally by rendering herself useful to that 
ally, it was obvious that the moment the faculty of absolute 
emancipation was restored the policy of subservient accommoda- 
tion had to be abandoned. Yet it was not abandoned—not, at 
least, until Herr von Bismarck came in. 

The Hohenzollern-Auerswald Cabinet having succumbed to its 
parliamentary reticence, when it might have purchased life and 
the glories of the coming war for a few confidential words to the 
Opposition ranks, a new provisional Cabinet was formed at Berlin. 
The move afforded Herr von Bismarck the necessary time to 
exchange the St. Petersburg legation with that of Paris, and to 
sound the ambitious diplomacy of L’Empire. Napoleon met the 
overtures of the Prussian Envoy half-way. An Austro-Prussian 
collision plainly presented him the prospect of ‘a good thing” in 

* Thouvenel; Le Secret de’Empereur. Paris, 1890. 
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the shape of land and glory for himself, such as he sorely wanted 
to consolidate his position at home. In a struggle between the 
two central powers of the Continent, which their Eastern neighbour 
could influence only up to a certain extent, the Western 
coterminous monarchy had a right to expect special facilities for 
selling her acquiescence in the victory of either party for the price 
of balancing advantages to herself. That Herr von Bismarck did 
not care to destroy these fond anticipations at the time may be 
seen from a circular despatch to the Prussian diplomacy indited by 
him amid very different circumstances on July 29, 1870. “I 
guessed,” he says in this remarkable document, “that were the 
French obliged to abandon all hope [of territorial compensation] , 
peace, to preserve which was a German and European interest, 
would be imperilled. . . . The various aspects of French 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, to which we were exposed from 
1866 to 1869, pretty regularly coincided with their ideas of my 
being willing or otherwise to entertain negociations of this kind. 
. . . I suppose that only his growing conviction that no territorial 
acquisitions would be obtainable with our consent eventually 
caused the Emperor Napoleon to determine to secure them 
without it.” 

Thus encouraged by Czar and Empereur in their own dynastic 
interests, Herr von Bismarck, on his return to Berlin, opened the 
ball. While, with the memory of Russian antagonism freshly im- 
printed upon their minds, his uninformed countrymen hourly ex- 
pected another absolute veto to issue from St. Petersburg, Herr von 
Bismarck was quite aware that he was not only licensed by St. 
Petersburg, but, in the event of disaster, might count upon St. 
Petersburg protecting him from the worst consequences of a defeat. 
If Russia permitted the Prussian enterprise to be set afoot with a 
view to weakening Austria before the resumal of the Eastern 
business, she could not, surely, allow Austria to improve any victory 
which she might gain to the extent of strengthening her hold on 
Germany, and, in consequence, proportionately adding to her 
power of succouring Turkey. An Austria which after defeating 
Prussia became paramount in Germany would have hardly been 
content to shield the Sultan from the Czar by mere menaces, as 
she had done in the past. Prompted by those obvious considera- 
tions, Herr von Bismarck relied upon the goodwill of his St. Peters- 
burg friends, and was borne out by facts from first to last. Russia 
declined the English proposition to defend Denmark in common, 
howsoever many applied to her as relatives and clients of the 
Czar. Russia refused to take an interest in the continued indepen- 
dence of the minor sovereigns of Germany. Russia even gently 
snubbed France when, after many vain attempts to extort 
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territorial concessions, M. Drouyn de Lhuys finally denounced 
Herr von Bismarck at St. Petersburg. The memorable facts recorded 
in the last few lines are alluded to in a letter from the Napoleonic 
Minister of foreign affairs to M. Benedetti, dated August 10, 1886. 
‘‘ Speaking of Russia,” the Minister says, “‘I may as well give 
expression to my growing surprise at her enduring indifference to 
Prussia’s pretensions. I cannot help being equally astonished at 
Herr von Bismarck’s manifest confidence as to the future attitude 
and intentions of the Northern Empire.” The hostility expressed 
in this private letter had only arisen after three years’ friendly 
expectancy and the failure of all previous demands for land. 
Neither did it assume a dangerous complexion, which might have 
caused Prussia to relinquish her plans. On the contrary, France 
continued to applaud the scheme of a German war, hoping to profit 
from its vicissitudes amid any circumstances: even although no 
definite promise had been exacted in advance, France as well as 
Russia practically seconded the Prussian move. 

When the crisis set in, the deliberate course of action pursued 
by Napoleon was calculated to secure his success. If Herr von 
Bismarck did not think it necessary to bribe France into allowing 
a war which gave her so many chances in any case, neither had 
he received any guarantee as to her abstinence during or after the 
campaign. Immediately after her last abortive demand of the 
Rhine frontier, on June 2, 1866,* France, on June 12, had 
entered into an arrangement with Austria binding that country 
to annex no territory without the consent of France—a consent 
which, had the contingency arisen, would have had to be paid 
for with German land. With these and similar preparations 
complete, Napoleon thought he had better let hostilities begin 
without taking an active part in them at the outset; for, 
although his steady refusal to accord him the Rhine frontier 
must have convinced Napoleon that Herr von Bismarck was 
perfectly prepared to see him resort to arms, he must 
have been equally certain that if the Emperor of the French 
simultaneously attacked Mayence the King of Prussia would not 
march upon Prague. Unless he wished to stifle the war at the 
very beginning, Napoleon had to give the combatants carte blanche 
to engage before he cut in. The first part of these calculations 
was verified by the event; the second was frustrated by the 
catastrophe of Sadowa, which, taking Napoleon along with the rest 
of the world by surprise, made it imperative to arm afresh before 
facing the Prussian fire. Count Moltke and the breech-loading 
rifle, which the Prussians had invented and alone possessed for 
twenty-five years without using it, when conjointly put to the test, 
* Herr von Bismarck’s Circular Despatch of July 29 1870. 
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did wonders. If, at the camp dinner of November 5, 1870, Count 
Bismarck charged Napoleon “ with pitiable indecision in not occupy- 
ing the Rhine frontier, while the Prussians marched upon Prague 
and were wholly unable to prevent him,”* the Chancellor seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the Emperor’s hands were tied 
up to the King’s departure for Bohemia, on June 30, and that the 
battle of Sadowa tied them for additlonal years immediately after 
—on July 3. It was policy, not timidity, which caused Napoleon to 
refrain at first; it was the ascertained power of Prussian general- 
ship and arms, not want of nerve and plan, which precluded his 
cutting in further on. However, if it did not prove what it was 
intended to show, the Chancellor’s sentiment respecting French 
opportunities at the beginning of the campaign reveals the fact 
that he expected an attack of the Prussian rear and was prepared 
to witness its probable effect upon the integrity of the German soil. 
Hence it is manifest that if Germany eluded the danger her lead- 
ing statesman coolly foresaw and counted upon, she is solely indebted 
for her escape to the merits of her military men. 

If at a moment when the peril incidental to those contingencies 
could not be exactly measured, the war was nevertheless cheerfully 
begun, the cause of the confidence felt was mainly the limitation of 
the programme formed. From the Chancellor’s own publications, 
we know that he did not in the campaign of 1866 aim at restoring 
German unity. By the authentic pen of his own Herr Buscht— 
his principal literary “secretary—we are informed that in an 
nterview with Herr von der Pfordten in 1865 the Chancellor begged 
to assure the Bavarian Premier that in her contemplated war with 
Austria Prussia merely sought to consolidate her position in the 
northern half of Fatherland, and was very willing to let Bavaria 
inherit Austria’s predominance in the South. By the same infallible 
Herr Busch we have been taught! that only a fortnight before the 
actual outbreakfof the war the Chancellor sent Herr von Gablenz, 
a Saxon nobleman ;and a brother of the Austrian General of the 
same name, to Vienna, to submit to the Emperor the proposition 
to divide Germany into‘dual spheres, and to combine the measure 
with conjoint action against_France. France, Herr von Gablenz 
was instructed to urge, would in such a case be wholly unable 
to prevent the recovery by Germany of Alsace-Lorraine; nor 
would she be entitled to complain when losing what she had 
taken in the midst of peace by treachery and force. The Germans, 
on the other hand, would readily acquiesce in the division of Father- 
land if Alsace-Lorraine were given them. After the common 

* Busch; Unser Reichskanzler, 406. 
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exploit Austria was to be paramount in the South, Prussia to 
assume military command in the North. Had not dualism always 
existed in Germany? Had not there always been Ingavones and 
Istavones, Guelfs and Ghibellines, Low and High Germans, in the 
land? ‘To those representations the Austrian Emperor would not 
listen for a moment. Fortunately for the rising destinies of the 
race, the Emperor declined to perpetuate the primeval dualism dis- 
covered by Herr von Bismarck’s opportunist microscope. Ignorant 
of Prussia’s military, moral, and intellectual strength, the Emperor, 
who had been wishing to avoid war as long as he could, now that 
he was put to it, confidently expected speedy success. His troops 
were numerically superior to the Prussian host; his German auxili- 
aries swelled their number to an overwhelmning total; while, 
against the chance that all this might not avail, he had France at 
his back, and might securely hope for vigorous intervention on the 
part of his novel ally. Such intervention being the price of the 
territorial aggrandisement virtually agreed upon, and, indeed, her 
only means of carrying that important stipulation into effect, 
France was regarded as a perfectly unequivocal friend, and pro- 
portionately valued at Vienna. Surely, with those elements of 
strength at his disposal, the Emperor might expect to acquire, even 
after defeat, no less than Herr von Bismarck had offered him 
before the war. In all this, what Herr von Bismarck had in view 
before opening the war is only too apparent from his own words 
and deeds. He proposed to divide the nation between Prussia and 
Austria, or between Prussia and Bavaria, and deliberately ran the 
risk even of tripartition and the loss of another slice to France. 
Nor did Herr von Bismarck stipulate for more when the war was 
over. Notwithstanding the rapid and conclusive victory achieved 
by the Prussian forces, which scattered all his adversaries’ calcula- 
tions to the winds, Herr von Bismarck adhered to his original 
ideas, and again proposed the bisection of the nation between 
Vienna and Berlin.* As fate would have it, the Vienna Court 
hesitated to subscribe to the preliminaries submitted. Meanwhile, 
through M. Benedetti, France, whose mediation had been appealed 
to by Austria, handed her own preliminaries to Herr von Bismarck, 
and, with an eye to the territorial spoliation she had been steadily 
pursuing, insisted upon the independence of the Southern princi- 
palities and their exemption from Austrian control. Herr von 
Bismarck had hardly accepted these terms, to the cancelling of 
those originally offered, when he found himself treated to another 
French demand for the Rhine frontier. Now he had his persecut- 
ing adversaries on the hip. Quick as a flash, he knew how to 
profit by the indiscreet proceedings of a Government which 
* Busch; Unser Reichskanzler I., 429, 
VOL. XVIII. 
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would not cease to covet when it had lost the power to exact. By 
swiftly communicating French pretensions to the Southern states, 
he immediately recovered the secret alliance of those whom France 
had severed from their Northern compatriots, only the more easily 
to despoil them herself. If their recent comparative independence 
were gone anyhow, the South German sovereigns had clearly to 
gain more by reverting to their ancient position in the recon- 
structed Reich than by ceding a portion of their territory to France 
and holding the rest under foreign patronage. A prudent considera- 
tion for national honour recommended the step which a due respect 
for military superiority made imperative. After Prussia’s exploit 
at Sadowa, France was no longer in a position to enforce her 
demand, while Prussia could now afford to reject it boldly, and, if 
necessary, to clinch refusal by attack. Thus, Germany was spared 
the realization of the bisection scheme of the Bismarckian pro- 
gramme only by the military defeat of Austria and the diplomatic 
blunders of France. Although he displayed no little cleverness in 
amending himself when the military and diplomatic weakness of 
his adversaries gave him a chance, it is a patent fact that Herr 
von Bismarck went to war not for the reunion of Germany, but 
for the reverse. His proud remark to Colonel Huber in August, 
1890, touching the trouble he had had in unifying Germany, 
requires to be read in the light of his own previous indifference to 
an achievement eventually brought about by his antagonists quite 
as much as by himself. 

No doubt, the Bohemian military campaign might have been 
attended with less brilliant results. But even in that event Herr 
von Bismarck’s limited programme would have been fulfilled. 
Prussia’s defeat would have enabled France to seize the Rhine, 
and of all probable Prussian Cabinets the one presided over by 
Herr von Bismarck could have least avoided such a calamity, 
as it had squabbled with Parliament, and thereby rendered it 
comparatively easy for the minor governments to espouse the 
opposite side. Yet, if this particularly painful part in the 
possible consequences of a rout was once accepted as it 
avowedly had been, and if the division of Germany was regarded 
as unavoidable to boot, the remaining portion of Herr von Bis- 
marck’s design bade fair to admit of being carried out. Although 
Russia might be powerless to prevent the French establishing 
themselves in the West, she was quite competent to prohibit 
Austria from taking more in the South than Herr von Bismarck 
was willing to give her, even after his signal success. Russia’s 
interference in Prussia’s need being, in the conjuncture of the time, 
an indispensable requisite of Russia’s policy, the enterprise in 
which Herr von Bismarck had embarked could not absolutely fall 
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through, howsoever much might depend upon victory in respect of 
details. The contemplated intervention of France in favour of 
Austria was indeed eliminated by the extraordinary men and 
machines which Prussia was enabled to bring into play; but 
the action of Russia in support of Prussia did not admit of being 
rendered impracticable by any moral or mechanical agencies in the 
possession of the Vienna Court. With their formidable breech- 
loader in the rear, with Moltke and Bismarck in frout, the Prussians 
were altogether ‘“‘ too many”’ for the Austrian Brown Bess, slow- 
going Benedek, and incoherent Esterhazy. What looked terribly 
risky was in reality a pretty safe investment for them. When 
assuring his own Busch at a later period that all the old women in 
Berlin would have knocked him down with wet towels in the 
event of defeat, Herr von Bismarck’s posthumous apprehension 
was hardly based upon the memory of any particular dread he had 
experienced in regard of feminine linen at the time of the war. 
Still less foundation was there for what the Chancellor was modestly 
pleased to say to Colonel Huber long after the event: that he 
would have been called an idiot had the business miscarried. The 
handy edition of German unity in several parts proposed by Herr 
von Bismarck could not entirely miscarry. The object to be 
divided in accordance with his ingenious scheme was too large and 
too valuable for Herr von Bismarck not to secure his predetermined 
slice amid any circumstances. 

Tripartition having been avoided by Prussian military valour 
and bipartition obviated by French diplomatic mistakes, peace was 
concluded. Or rather, it might be said, there was an armistice, to 
be set aside as soon as the necessary supply of new rifles and 
alliances had been procured by the defeated powers. While their 
War Offices hastened to manufacture breech-loading guns after the 
Prussian pattern, French and Austrian diplomacy turned in every 
direction for countenance and help. The decomposition of 
Germany was offered in one quarter; the consolidation in another. 
Three weeks after the conclusion of peace France signified her 
willingness to guarantee the reorganization of Germany, provided 
that Germany should help her to Belgium and Luxemburg 
(August 12, 1866). Germany had scarcely declined to aid or at 
least, abet Napoleonic rapacity, when, eager to redeem her losses, 
Austria suggested a Triple Alliance of Austria, Italy, and France 
against Germany and the Pope. But for Napoleon’s disinclination 
to sacrifice the Pope, whom he feared while he used him as a tool, 
the scheme would have been carried out. Failing in the endeavour 
to sell the Pope for the restitution of her German supremacy, 
Austria, a few weeks later, in January, 1867, communicated with 
Russia, informing the Czar of her readiness to accompany him 
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to Turkey if the Czar would lend her his company on the march 
to Berlin. As Russia preferred to visit Turkey unattended, and 
had no particular fear of Austrian antagonism after Austria’s ex- 
pulsion from Germany, this proposition likewise came to grief. 
The last to take the diplomatic field was Germany. Alarmed by 
what he had been learning of the animated condition of the alliance 
market, Count Bismarck, in a communication to the Vienna Court, 
on April 14, 1867, proffered his services for an anti-Russian move 
against Turkey, in return for Austrian concessions which have not 
been made known. Valuable enough in itself, the Prussian tender 
had nothing attractive for Austria, which, still hoping for the 
re-establishment of her German supremacy, would not barter away 
her Teutonic birthright for a mess of Ottoman lentils. The 
Austrian refusal closed the diplomatic commotion consequent upon 
the war. Having convinced themselves of their temporary inability 
to acquire support, France and Austria determined to arm before 
looking out for help. The international kettle of fish was allowed 
to cool down for a while. 

Not, however, without entailing severe sacrifice upon the German 
Chancellor. Through M. Benedetti, Napoleon, it is well known, 
had been asking for the Rhine frontier again and again. The two 
last demands, made at Nikolsburg on July 26, and at Berlin on 
August 6, 1866, like their predecessors, led to nothing. Acquiescing 
at last in the frustration of his hopes through the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the Prussian military success, Napoleon, in his instruc- 
tions of August 16, directed M. Benedetti to drop the subject and 
demand Belgium and Luxemburg instead. Count Bismarck could 
not be induced to vouchsafe a satisfactory reply in regard to 
Belgium ; but on Napoleon acquainting him with the commercial 
propensities of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, who did not object 
to part with his sovereign rights for a consideration, the resistance 
of the German Chancellor on this particular point speedily relaxed. 
The German Parliament, in the sitting of April 1, 1867, certainly 
deprecated the idea of ceding German territory to a foreign auto- 
<rat anxious to palliate domestic usurpation by foreign spoliation. 
The Berlin War and Staff Offices, too, instead of gratifying 
Napoleon, recommended to seize the opportunity and bring on the 
war they regarded as unavoidable after all that had passed. 
Military men particularly urged the advisability of anticipating a 
sure adversary and taking him “in the manner,” while still 
arming and distributing the first few specimens of the new gun 
among his troops. Both military men and civilians could not but 
regard it as very possible that the Prussian rifle, the first attempt 
in the breech-loading art, admitted of being improved upon, 
and might be ultimately overmatched by some more novel inven- 
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tion—an anticipation too fully accomplished four years later. 
What the situation really was at Berlin in that grave emergency 
may be gathered from authentic evidence from opposite quarters. 
In his Origine de la Guerre de 1870, M. Rothan, the French 
Minister at Hamburg, relates that, at an interview he had with 
Napoleon at the time the Luxemburg affair was being pushed, he 
addressed to his sovereign these warnings: ‘‘ All Germany looks 
upon France as determined to reverse the late changes and destroy 
her unity. All Germany regards the war as certain, and foresees a 
French attack directly France has found allies and has reorganized 
her troops. The Berlin Staff Office have no wish to leave to us 
the choice of the time for attack. They are anxiously looking out 
for some plausible reason to anticipate and defeat us while they 
think they have the advantage over us. Prussia knows that 
France is exasperated by the Bohemian campaign ; but Prussia is 
also aware that France, while reorganizing her forces, is practi- 
cally defenceless and without arms or matériel.” The statement of 
the French diplomatist—M. Rothan, by the way, is the same who 
got hold of the important letter of Nicholas I. to Frederick 
William IV., which betrayed the weak point of Sebastopol—has 
been confirmed by Count Bismarck himself. Three years later, 
when conversing upon the Luxemburg affair at headquarters at 
Versailles, the German Chancellor avowed to Herr Busch,* that 
** public opinion throughout Germany would have backed us had 
we gone to war for Luxemburg.” And again, in May 1890, 
when, to vent his feelings after his dismissal, he would receive any 
interviewers that offered, the late Chancellor told M. Des Houx, of 
the Paris Matin, that there were parties at the Berlin Court in 
1867 who wanted to go to war, and that he prevented them. As 
to his motives for a reserve which those insufficiently acquainted 
with his character will regard as unintelligible, the Chancellor, 
in his table-talk with M. Des Houx, represented himself as 
prompted by a sense of lofty and long-suffering morality. In 
his circular dispatch of July 29, 1870, on the other hand, leav- 
ing the elevated sphere for less exalted regions, he alleges the 
very secular hope for constitutional changes in France in justifica- 
tion of his submission at the time; while, in chatting with Herr 
Busch a few months later, he alluded to the insufficient state of 
German military preparations as his real reason for delay. We 
have adequate cause for regarding these various pleas as equally 
incomplete. But, even assuming them to render all he thought 
upon the business, while it occurred, there remains the fact 
that the Chancellor was entirely mistaken in his estimate of 
coming events; that immediately after the great national revival 
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he made a territorial concession to a feeble adversary, and made 
it in vain; that he failed to avoid war through his concession, 
and only deferred it to the benefit of the adversary, whom 
he enabled to consolidate his position by partial success and 
finish his rifles before firing a shot. If, as he hints in his 
despatch, he counted upon Sadowa as calculated to lead to 
Napoleon’s fall without any more war, the one thing he should 
not have done was to accord him a success; if, as he gave 
M. Des Houx to understand, he preferred the teachings of religion 
to the gunsmith’s arguments, the wonder is that the religious 
argument in its turn was not perceived to cut both ways; while, 
as regards his verdict on German military strength in 1867, it is 
worth nothing, seeing that Count Moltke took the opposite view. 
However, there can be no occasion tocontradict any one out of three 
different excuses, everyone of which is contradicted by the other. 
The impossibility of a valid excuse is but too plainly shown in the 
embarrassment which produced three incompatible ones. When 
the war broke out, victory, it is true, was nevertheless achieved 
by the military qualities of the German troops. But the losses 
sustained were incomparably greater than they need have been ; 
the risks run were immensely aggravated by letting the enemy get 
archi-prét; and the German Grand Duchy of Luxemburg had 
been estranged from the Empire only with the result of wounding 
national pride and killing 130,000 men. In the first flush of the 
triumph which attended the German arms throughout, all this, it is 
true, was regarded as minor particulars, and overlooked. But had 
anything like a serious disaster overtaken the German troops—had 
not the fearful inferiority of the German rifle to the Chassepot 
been effectually counterbalanced by the superiority of the German 
cannon—the diplomacy responsible for these shortcomings would 
have been indicted for them, and the wet towels, instead of giving 
occasion to a comfortable vaunt, might have become a dry reality 
indeed. As it was, the diplomate was saved by the general. But 
Luxemburg was dismissed the Empire, and has since been singing 
an anti-Prussian ditty as a sort of derisive anthem. 

The business was felt to be altogether too bad, long before the 
war demonstrated the injudiciousness of the delay. Immediately 
after Luxemburg had been (not indeed absolutely ceded to France, 
but) placed in an independent position calculated to facilitate 
cession in a future emergency, the King conferred with Herr von 
Gruner, late Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs and an old and 
esteemed friend of His Majesty. The object of the conference was 
the appointment of another Premier. By what means the 
Chancellor contrived to avert the threatened blow belongs to those 
chapters of his history which remain to be written. It is probable, 
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however, that the King, whose patriotism frequently induced him 
to bear with the Chancellor, ultimately determined to retain a 
minister whose popularity was itself an element of strength to the 
Empire, howsoever amendable his action might occasionally appear 
to one in a position to judge. Less placable than his self-possessed 
sovereign, the Chancellor, from that day upwards, bestowed upon 
Herr von Gruner a full measure of his unmitigated hate. Things 
went so far that a little later, when the King conferred the title 
and style of Excellency upon his trusted friend, the Chancellor 
would not allow the distinction to be gazetted, but suffered one of 
his principal organs to ridicule the preferment and its object. 
The Chancellor’s spite did not, however, prevent the King from 
seeing Herr von Gruner at tea about once a week. 

The autumn of 1867 witnessed another sequel to what had 
happened in the preceding year. Though he had failed to form a 
working alliance between Austria, Italy, and France immediately 
after the war, Count Beust, indefatigable to the bitter end, a little 
later resumed his negociations for the same cherished object. 
After the French Emperor and the Austrian had met at Salzburg to 
concert a common plan, both entered into personal correspondence 
with the King of Italy, who promised co-operation in a joint attack 
on Germany on his old terms—viz., the surrender of Rome. The 
condition appended to the Italian tender proved as unacceptable as 
before. The Emperor Napoleon again declined to desert the Pope, 
teste Jérome Napoleon in the Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 
1878 ; Austria, as appears from her published despatch of July 20, 
1870, on the other hand, again impelled Napoleon to abandon the 
Holy See and look for the main chance on the Rhine; while Italy 
remained firm throughout, hoping to see her would-be partners 
come round in the end. Her anticipations were not wholly dis- 
appointed. 

By the end of 1869 the correspondence between the three 
sovereigns had been matured to the extent of producing a draft 
treaty, ready to be signed, sealed, and carried out, directly the 
evacuation of Rome was definitely conceded. Having reached 
this point, Napoleon, though he reserved his final decision on the 
contested clause, replaced diplomacy by military tactics and 
arranged for a common ordre de bataille. As frankly related by M. 
Rothan in his Origine de la Guerre and confirmed by the papers of 
Napoleon III. found at Cercay and St. Cloud, Archduke Albrecht, 
when visiting Paris, February, 1870, submitted a plan of attack, 
which, with sundry amendments, was returned to Vienna by 
General Lebrun in the ensuing May. During General Lebrun’s 
sojourn at Vienna an agreement was arrived at. France was to 
mobilise 400,000 men in a fortnight ; was to cross the Rhine and 
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operate in the direction of Mayence; and was finally to effect a 
junction with some hundred thousand Austrians in Frankonia, the 
northernmost Bavarian province. In other words, Prussia, left 
alone as much as possible, was to be given to understand, by the 
very tactics of her adversaries, that there was no objection to her 
retaining the North, provided she would cede the South and the West 
to the enemy. But Count Bismarck was no longer in a position to 
concede the programme he himself had framed before, and indeed 
adhered to even after Sadowa. Ten days after military arrange- 
ments became perfect at Vienna, Count Bismarck, according 
to what has been let out by Busch,* caused the Hohenzollern 
Candidature to be started at Madrid. The move answered 
wonderfully well. ‘‘ The Chancellor,” Herr Busch is authorized to 
tell us in his memorable work, ‘‘ whilst knowing Germany to be 
perfectly ready, had convinced himself that there was nothing in 
the advent of a constitutional era in France to prevent or even 
retard much the war. The Imperial Arcadians were in favour of war ; 
the Ultramontanes, headed by the Empress, hotly insisted upon it ; 
the Government, as its military strength increased, paved the way 
for alliances. If we had formerly regarded delay as holding out a 
chance for peace, we were now obliged to consider it a source of 
danger. Procrastination, in consequence, had to be superseded by 
acceleration of the inevitable. In the interest of Germany, and no 
less in the interest of Europe, we had to discover a means to incite 
the French to pass the Rubicon before they were absolutely ready. 
It was high time to forestall a surprise and remove—if possible, for 
ever—the danger threatening us from the covetousness of our 
neighbours. Their irritability supplied our opportunity; their 
excessive self-assertion, their ignorance of what we are, and the 
confidence resulting from all these various causes, proved as many 
auxiliaries on our side.”” What ensued need not be detailed. Austria, 
finding France wildly leaping into the dark without having pre- 
viously secured Italy’s help, preferred keeping out as well, and 
waiting the issue of the first few encounters before taking the field. 
The first motive is avowed in Count Beust’s despatch of July 20, 
1870; the second is shrouded in the same document under the 
pretext that she never meant to come to the fore before the advent 
of the winter, when Russia would be unable to effect concentration 
and interfere. But there was soon no occasion for argument left. 
The telling nature of the blows dealt her ally gradually damped 
and finally extinguished Austria’s ardour to become a party to the 
fray ; while as regards Italy, the Florence Government, profiting by 
the lucky non-completion of their treaty, occupied Rome as soon 
as the French garrison, being needed nearer home, was withdrawn, 
* Busch; Unser Reichskanzler, I1., 53. 
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and thus got the coveted prize without paying the stipulated price, 
or, indeed, any price at all. 

The Germans are a reflective race. Notwithstanding the 
glory and din of the triumph ; notwithstanding all the marvellous 
versatility evinced by their leading statesman on this as on every 
other occasion, the Germans gradually became aware that they had 
had a narrow escape, and that they were mainly indebted for it once 
more to the efficiency of their troops. Though the million might 
be content to hail the general result, thinking men, who investigated 
particulars, demurred to much. One thing admitted of no doubt. 
Had Napoleon been prevailed upon to evacuate Rome a few weeks 
before he took the unavoidable step, Italy and (in consequence) 
Austria too, would have taken the field, when the Chancellor’s 
policy for deferring the war might have been productive of con- 
siderable peril. 

Unfortunately, the charge of unduly postponing the war has since 
been aggravated by the more serious indictment that, the results not 
having been properly turned to account, the nation to-day is in even 
greater jeopardy than before. Altogether, the extreme abstinence 
observed by the Chancellor in framing his programme in 
1866; the bad policy of throwing Cerberus a sop in the shape of 
a German Grandduchy in 1867 ; the signal mistake of putting off 
the decisive collision till 1870; and what are regarded as his 


omissions in improving the decision, after it had been gained,— 
these are recognized by many to constitute peculiar deficiencies in 
his diplomatic character, deficiencies which, but for the amending 
action of the army, might have made his career very different from 
what it was. 


A PRusSIAN. 
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A TEMPLE OF SILENCE. 


Two years ago I was wandering about in Yorkshire, sketching 
*‘ characteristic bits” of light and shade on the moors and coast, 
when, in the course of my travels, after revelling in the quaint 
old fishing villages of Runswick and Staithes, I found myself at 
the little grey town of Redcar. A bare little place it is, uninterest- 
ing enough in itself, but set in the midst of a grand ten-mile 
stretch of firm sand, the severe outlines of whose golden curve, 
unrelieved by any beauty, save what may be gleaned from the 
broken lights on the rolling bent-hills, gain a certain serene 
charm from that very bareness, while the glorious irrepressible 
eastern sea dashed towards it with immeasurable music of green 
billow and crested wave. 

It was early night as I entered the little place, and a pale young 
moon was shining faintly across the grey waters. Far away, at the 
breakwater, the revolving light peeped in and out, and nearer 
great masses of flame, red, golden, and white, blazed and flickered 
from the furnaces at Eston. A light wind was driving the fleecy 
clouds swiftly across the deep blue sky ; and the stars, now hidden, 
now shining out clearly, imparted a spiritual excitement to the 
scene, as though one were chasing them, at the back of the breeze, 
and presently, when it fell down exhausted, the wild mysterious 
things might be caught by one’s human fingers. . . . It was 
a weird picture, and I stood watching it in a half dream, until 
gradually I grew conscious that I was cold and hungry, and turned 
away to seek an inn. This I presently found near the middle 
of the long, quaint, foreign-looking High Street, and, after a hearty 
supper and a quiet pipe, made up my mind to stay the next day, 
which chanced to be Sunday, and sketch out a picture which 
should in some measure recall the weird Glamour of my first 
impressions. Then I went to bed, and fell asleep at once, but only 
to dream that I was again pacing the sands, and watching those 
eerie fires now blazing high, now dying away into the darkness, with 
a terrible anguish in my heart, for I knew I was seeking for some- 
thing, which I must find, or else . . . . the penalty was dim, 
as things are in dreams; but none the less I was aware of a fiendish 
presence dogging my steps with unspeakable terror, and when the 
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fires went out the darkness seemed closing round, full of ghostly 
hands which strove to drag me down into the threatening waters ; 
then suddenly a bright gleam fell across my path, as the moon for 
a moment shook herself free from the enshrouding clouds, and I 
saw lying on the sand at my feet a white lily, dewy and fresh, 
and glimmering like frosted snow! . . . I knew, almost ere 
my eyes fell upon it, that it was the object of my search, and sank 
to my knees with a trembling cry and outstretched hands; but 
before they reached the flower the drifting clouds had swallowed up 
the moon once again, and the darkness grew blacker than ever 
. . . Uttering a despairing wail, I sprang up, and awoke 

to find the brightness of morning everywhere, and the sea blue 
and calm, singing her jubilant dawn-greeting. 

But despite the fairness of the day my dream haunted me. The 
despairing figure, seeking for he knew not what, was exactly the 
idea I needed to give human interest to the weird landscape I had 
been mentally sketching, as I smoked my pipe the evening before : 
so immediately after breakfast I took my sketch-book and went 
out, intending to saunter down to the sands. When nearly at the 
end of the High Street, however, I looked at my watch, and found, 
to my annoyance, that it had stopped. I turned away from the 
sea towards the station, to set it by the railway clock, and, having 
done so, came slowly along Newcomen Street, and became 
suddenly conscious of a delicious breath of perfume. Now, in 
common with most servants of art, whatsoever forms their services 
may assume, I am extremely sensitive to sweet odours, and 
turned swiftly about, to discover whence it came. On my 
left I saw what I took to be a small house, covered with climbing 
white roses, set in a narrow border full of mignonette; a small 
white gate led from the street on to a neat path carefully sprinkled 
with shingle; and where it turned the corner a tall poplar tree 
stood, its shimmering grey-green leaves stirred by a desultory 
breeze, whispering softly at intervals, as though thinking aloud. 
Insensibly I drew nearer, a sense of peace and rest stealing over 
me, and, standing by the open gate, saw immediately opposite a 
board with ‘‘ Friends’ Meeting House ”’ inscribed on it in gold 
letters, and underneath ‘‘ All are Welcome.” I had never noticed 
this greeting before on any house of prayer, and the simple words 
struck me as a sort of invitation. With one half-regretful glance 
at the purple and green Cleveland Hills in the distance, and the 
fair stretch of meadowland at their feet, I stepped inside the open 
gate, and as I did so a sudden wind smote the poplar leaves till 
they clashed out like golden cymbals, and a robin, hidden in the 
thick foliage, poured forth its song. 

I paused at the door, with a feeling of how marvellously fair the 
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world was, and how near happiness seemed! To my thought it 
was aptly typified by that hidden bird, for ever singing its mystic 
song close to our ears, yet for ever fleeing at our approach ! 

Then I stepped inside, and found myself in a small room filled with 
bare forms, but containing no sign or symbol of any kind ; every- 
thing was white, and gave an impression of snow; and the deep 
silence, broken by no bell’s voice or note of music, aided the 
illusion. It recalled to my mind a certain pine wood, where 
once, in the dead of night, after a heavy snowstorm, I had 
wandered with noiseless footsteps amid the shrouded, silent trees, 
and realised for a few brief moments the meaning of spiritual 
communion. 

All edifices used for the service of religion which I had pre- 
viously seen displayed some attempt at decoration, prepared 
some slight scaffolding for the sense to mount upon; but here 
was simply nothing: not only no pictures, but no shadow of relief 
in colour ; not only no sculpture, but no slightest change of sur- 
face; and, above all, no music—not a sound: there was absolute 
silence—a silence of the senses, of the faculties, of the very inner- 
most being, as well as of the lips; and this silence, in which no 
music raised the soul to God, no glory of colour, or wealth of carv- 
ing, or fragance of incense, or impressive rites and noble liturgies, 
worked on the feelings, seemed fitted for pure spirit alone. The 
very whiteness and clearness of the little room itself, with its 
windows facing the hills, where, above a glory of purple and green, 
the lovely cloud-shadows drifted before a lazy wind, and the intangi- 
ble sense of remoteness, of distance, were carefully calculated to lay 
no finger of earthly thought, or emotion, upon the flight of that 
spirit—the very silence itself seemed consciously waiting ; and as 
the Friends drifted quietly in, the women no longer in outward garb 
“like rows of lilies,” but yet each face a living flower, in its calm 
sweetness and lily-like purity of expression, and the men, for the 
most part of a noble type, tall, slight, regularly-featured and blue- 
eyed, with a grave dignity and courteous grace in their whole 
appearance, a kind of awe fell upon me, a sort of half-frightened 
awakening from the careless agnosticism, neither happy nor 
miserable, with which I had hitherto regarded everything in life, 
or death, or eternity. 

The room was presently about half-full of people—quiet figures, 
who might have been carved in stone, for they never moved a 
muscle, or turned ever so slightly at each fresh entrance. Clad in 
black, or grey, or Some shade that scarcely broke the prevailing 
sombreness, they sat with clasped hands, gazing straight before 
them with a far-off intent look, and a kind of white radiance in 
their faces, which I had never seen before; and I watched, inly 
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marvelling, for it seemed as though the soul of each had conquered 
the flesh, and made the body a mere vehicle for its own revelation. 

My fascinated gaze wandered from face to face, while outwardly 
I sat as moveless as the rest, until it reached one, and desired to 
go no farther, for this face was the most beautiful I had ever seen, 
or dreamed of. Now I realized Charles Lamb’s description of a 
Quakeress ; now I knew what I had been seeking in my troubled 
dream. As I looked, I understood that the mysterious whis- 
perings of the poplar leaves, the rapture of the robin’s song, the 
pure beauty of the white roses, and the subtle fragrance of the 
mignonette, were fitting heralds to this presence; and I rejoiced, 
with an artist’s joy, in supreme loveliness, that impersonal delight 
which is art’s most precious gift. 

The girl before me seemed spring and sweet womanhood personi- 
fied. Her slim figure was clad in a simple clinging dress of grey- 
green, the shade of aspen leaves, or that cool colour one sees at 
the back of an incoming wave on a cloudy day; and in her face, 
with its drooping eye-lids, tender curve from brow to chin, and 
pale forehead, a little compressed, like Pompilia’s, with the weight 
of an invisible crown, that strange radiance I had noticed in the 
others seemed to have reached its greatest intensity ; and when at 
last she raised her eyes, blue and shining like a summer sky, she 
appeared to my dazzled gaze a veritable star. 

I could scarcely breathe ; I could not have spoken, I think, if my 
life had depended on a word; I could only look, and look, at the 
lovely unconscious face, and feel that I had never lived until that 
moment. It was not love, in its usual sense, that I felt, but some- 
thing far deeper, something utterly impersonal, which, through 
this visible beauty, as through a glass, gave me a glimpse of that 
eternal ‘‘ beauty of holiness”’ which all religions strive to teach, 
and is only brought near to us, made recognizable, through 
the strongest instincts of our nature. With me, as an artist, every 
visible fairness, whether of colour, or form, or word, or tone, 
seemed but a broken shadow of some fairer reality; and thus 
this girl’s beauty filled my soul with the rapture of a sudden 
realization of the unspeakable beauty of God beyond and behind 
it: and surely this is the object and end of all loveliness, of all 
genius,—to raise and purify the spirit until it has won strength to 
unite itself with the Eternal Source of all beauty and truth. 

At last, after what seemed a brief moment in time but a century 
in emotion, the slim grey figure knelt down, and, with clasped 
hands and raised eyes, began to pray, in a voice soft as the coo of 
a dove at eventide, yet clear as a silver bell; and, as she prayed, 


a wonderful light seemed to shine upon the problems of life and 
death. 
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She spoke of the Light of the World, I remember; she prayed 
that He would shine clearly in all hearts that morning, and 
brighten all spirits, whether meeting together, like ourselves, or 
under other rules of worship, or wandering in the darkness of 
unbelief. She spoke of Holman Hunt’s great picture, wherein the 
artist had recognized, and shown forth for all time, the Master’s 
love in seeking for these wanderers; then unconsciously, as it 
seemed, the pleading voice fell into rhythm, and described the 
marvellous picture’s echo in her own heart. 


My dreamful hills, purple with heather flowers, 

Wax radiant ’neath the passing of His feet ; 

And God’s dear sunshine, amber-clear, and sweet, 
Clings to His blown gold hair: from cool green bowers 
Wing the small birds, athrill with song that dowers 

The sapphire day: how shall my wan lips greet 

This mighty Lord whose eyes I fear to meet, 

My soul, will He in sooth heed word of ours ? 


Master and King, and tenderest Comforter, 
Is He, who loveth heather-flower and bird, 
Blue sky, sweet sunshine, and least things that be! 
No meanest soul but He hath died for her— 
No faintest prayer but this Crowned One hath heard— 
Love is His name, love only asketh He! 


She paused a moment after the last line, and then added, with 
greater fervour, “ And in each of us, dear friends, the Light of th 
World is dawning to-day. If we listen with our souls, we shall 
hear His blessed voice ; yea, and even now, methinks, my spirit’s 
eyes can see Him, standing on yonder hills, as once He stood on the 
hills of Galilee, the sunshine falling like a crown on His gracious 
brows, the lights and shadows flitting round Him, like angels’ wings, 
and each flower lifting its delicate head to kiss His feet, or the hem 
of His garment, as He passes. He comes slowly towards us 
the Flower whose seed is in every soul, as its root is in God Him- 
self; waiting to reveal His blessed presence, as that Inner Light 
which will guide us safely through all sorrow, and temptation,— 
yea, even through the darkness of sin,—to His own land of ever- 
lasting peace. One prayer only is necessary from man to God: 
‘Lighten our darkness!’ Let that prayer be in every heart, on 
every lip, this morning. A wise and beautiful spirit, which left 
Karth darker at its flitting, once said, ‘Truth can never be told 
so as to be understood without being.believed,’ and, therefore, 
‘Lighten our darkness’ should be the burden of every prayer, the 
cry of every soul.” 

While she spoke, with long pauses between the clearness of her 
phrases, her face, with its great innocent blue eyes, became more 
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and more ‘‘ as it had been the face of an angel!” At last, with a 
deep sigh, she was silent ; presently she rose from her knees, and sat 
down as before, her head slightly bent forward, her hands clasped 
together. I remember nothing more of that morning meeting: 
I sat there as in a trance, the white walls around me, indeed, 
and the silent people, for no one spoke afterwards; but the solid 
building seemed to have become as bright and clear as glass, through 
whose transparent surface I could see the distant Cleveland hills 
basking in the golden sunshine, the purple cloud-shadows throwing 
into strange and vivid relief the patches of grass at their feet, while, 
on the summit of the highest peak, stood a gracious white-robed 
figure, with extended hands, as though preparing to descend into 
the valley, and come down into the little white room to bless the 
silent worshippers. 

By-and-by the people began to move quietly out, and, still in a 
dream, I rose and followed them. An old man standing by the door 
held out his hand, with a grave ‘‘ Good morning!” and then, once 
again, I found myself in the fragrant ‘air, saw the white roses 
clustering over the walls, the poplar leaves softly swaying to and 
fro, and the robin still singing in their cool dimness: everything 
exactly as I had seen it an hour before, and yet how different it all 
seemed tome! A subtle radiance suffused the world ; and where- 
ever my eyes fell, they met softly shining ones smiling a greeting 
back, with the far-away gleam of stars. I turned down to the 
sands, and wandered on, until gradually the people from the various 
churches, taking their orthodox little walk, neatly sandwiched 
between devotion and dinner, were left behind, and I was alone 
amongst the bent-hills,—great waves of sand piled up into hillocks 
by gradual seas, and held loosely together by strange grasses,— 
elymus and psamma stretched their long, attenuated, blue-green 
blades thickly over the yielding surface, until they seemed phantom 
waters, for ever flowing softly on. Here and there, in the hollows 
sheltered from the sea, the ground was covered by the flushed pink 
flowers and slender wild-rose-like leaves of the small Rest- 
Harrow, or by patches of the golden orange bird’s-foot trefoil ; 
and, more rarely, the wide yellow eyes of the potentilla 
repens smiled up at me, while the little pinkish-mauve flowerets 
of the sea-rocket crept cautiously along the slippery sand, and 
the sedum anglicum dotted itself about at intervals, its quaint 
stiff little personality giving a suggestion of strength and per- 
manence, not warranted by the fragility of its habit, or by the 
uncertainty of its environment. 

Noting these details half-unconsciously, I sat down on one of the 
hillocks, and‘opening my sketch-book, let my heart guide my fingers 
into a rough sketch of the scene I had just left: the kneeling girl, 
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with the spiritual radiance in her eyes, piercing the solid white 
walls, and springing forth to meet the Light of the World. If 
only our realised work could be like the ideal presentment of our 
minds, what an added glory the rapture of creation would possess ! 
But, alas! that is impossible: the star that lights up our soul, the 
vision of perfect art, fades before the clumsy hand striving to copy 
its fairness, into a mere earthly rushlight. Still once the vision 
has been seen, the rushlight is precious because it recalls, how- 
ever faintly, the immortal beauty of the gods. 

That evening found me again at the door of the little meeting- 
house; and as I passed beneath the clustering white roses, which 
seemed visible images of the silent prayers offered up by the Friends 
inside, one half-blown flower blew against my lips, as though in 
welcome, and I sat down in what I had already begun to consider 
my ‘‘ old place.” 

The girl who had prayed in the morning was there, peaceful and 
fair ; but this evening she was silent. I longed inexpressibly to hear 
her voice again; to listen to words of hope and comfort; to be 
calmed, and strengthened, and guided ; to feel the light gradually 
dawning in my awakened spirit ; and it seemed to me that for the 
first time I understood the living truth of Carlyle’s words, ‘‘loving 
obedience in return for true guidance.” Amid the deep silence, 
at last an old man rose, and, opening a Bible he had brought with 
him, read the 14th chapter of John’s Gospel: ‘‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled . . . I will not leave you desolate . . . My peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” Everyone 
knows the tender beautiful words ; and he read them quite simply, 
yet as though each one found its echo in his own heart. And 
then followed another spell of that wonderful, inexpressibly 
soothing, silence: In the presence of a company of people, 
silence is usually embarrassing: the sweet silence which falls 
at intervals between a lover and his beloved, or between two 
friends whose spirits are set in the same key, a silence which 
implies an invisible presence uniting the two beings more closely 
than by chains of speech, is the only thing at all akin to this 
silence of the meeting-house, wherein the whole congregation is, 
as it were, the Beloved, and Jesus the Lover, so that gradually we 
grow to understand the mystical communion of the Saviour and His 
church. 

While I sat there, seeing the people around me, indeed, with my 
bodily eyes, but my spiritual ones piercing into the mysteries of 
God, a sense of inexpressible peace and thankfulness filled my 
heart, and I lifted up perhaps the first real prayer of my life. 
Many moods have influenced me since then: hours of doubt, oi 
coldness, of distrust, have wearied and saddened my soul; hours 
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when I have wearily plodded on through thick darkness, hardly 
believing in the Light at the end. Yet never since that first Sunday 
when I entered the little Redcar meeting-house, and heard the 
clear voice which guided me to the Light of the World, has that 
vision quite left me ; and the blessed speech, and even more blessed 
silence, have but grown dearer and more expressive with each fresh 
experience. 

As I went out, the stillness which heralds sunset and dawn lay 
upon the world, as though the messenger of God were flying 
across the earth, hushed to listen to his tidings. The fading 
light lay in small bright patches on the hill-sides, almost swallowed 
up by the deep grey and purple shadows, which crept noiselessly, 
with long stealthy strides, over the pale green fields, whose white 
daisies faintly glimmered amid the feathery heads of the tall 
grasses. Behind Hartlepool rose a broad stretch of sky, flooded 
with gorgeous crimson and gold, whose reflection made a wide path 
of yellow light across the quietly murmuring waters, and the 
curving sands were shining and glittering, as though sprinkled 
with star-dust. 

My dazzled eyes turned southward ; but there also the magic of 
sunset had worked a transformation, for the cliffs, stretching away 
beyond Saltburn, usually outlined in pale tints, were gleaming in 
rose-pinks, and yellows, and bright purples, melting into vivid 
greens, as the distant woods met, and lost themselves in the glory 
of colour! 

It was indeed a marvellously fair world to awaken in, and find 
one’s soul waiting to interpret the all-pervading Deity : my spirit 
seemed to put forth wings like a dove, and to fly away swiftly 
through the sunset’s golden gate into the land of heart’s desire, 
wherein God is Himself moon and sun, the Enlightening Radiance 
revealing life and death, no longer tragical mysteries, but twin- 
angels leading us to His feet. 

During the days that followed I wandered about in my usual 
desultory fashion ; but neither the quaintness nor actual beauty of 
many places I discovered, and sketched, could dim the spiritual 
charm of the ugly little grey town of Redcar, and I always came 
back to it with a feeling that it was my home. It is strange how 
that sweetest word in our language stamps itself indelibly, and in 
the passing of a flash of light, on some narrow space of earth, 
where, carelessly drifting through life, on a sudden our forgotten 
soul meets us face to face, and we start back affrighted, or spring 
forward joyously, at the revelation, and never again tread the old 
path without sin. The place of the vision will always be home to 
us, howsoever far behind in the unresting journey of life we leave 
it; for what is home in its true sense but the gate of _ Heaven—the 
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ladder by whose gradual climbing we reach God—the sheltered 
garden wherein we cultivate the precious flowers of love, and trust, 
and self-sacrifice, and patience, and truth, which, springing in the’ 
soil of our passing lives, grow purer and fairer with each day’s 
tendance, until at last death sets them in God’s own garden, 
amid the eternal stars ? 

But the heart’s home is not always the home of the spirit ; and 
it is well, in these days of blatant speech, of noisy drum and 
trumpet voices, proclaiming their various gospels amid a deafening 
din of clashing arguments, to have one temple sacred to silence— 
one place wherein the wearied spirit may creep quietly to the feet 
of God, with a voiceless prayer and an unuttered yearning. It is 
well, as a great Bishop of our national Church has beautifully said, 
to remember that ‘‘ Beyond these crowded thoroughfares which 
bewilder us, these crushing palaces of commerce which overwhelm 
us, this sordid glare which dazzles and saddens us, rises before the 
believer the holy city, pure and still.” And I think there are 
times, under whatsoever special banner we wage the Lord’s war 
against darkness and sin, when, to all of us, the silence of spiritual 
communion which the quiet of a Friends’ Meeting-House offers 
would be useful and blessed; setting in many a life the seed of 
noble work and fruitful effort, and shining, amid a halo of tender 
remembrance, like a green isle in a stormy sea, in all lives which 
have experienced its remote and spiritual charm. 


EvEtYN Pyne. 


EVOLUTION AND EQUALITY. 


No particular Radical or Socialist proposal—-to abolish the House of 
Lords, to introduce manhood suffrage, to nationalize the land, or 
what not ?—no separate proposal in its entirety do I, within the 
limits of this brief article, seek to examine. I merely wish to fix 
attention upon a theory that is, by the supporters of such measures, 
assumed to tell in their favour. It is assumed that to say a change 
will tend to produce equality is to speak favourably of the sug- 
gested change. Equality is assumed to be an end that ought to be 
aimed at. 

Yet equality cannot be sought simply for itself. Equality is a 
relation. Any answer to the question whether it be a bad or good 
relation must depend upon the people related, and the purpose for 
which they are in relationship. Equality can be sought only as a 
means to further that purpose. It cannot be a primary, it can be 
only a secondary, aim. What is the primary end to which our 
reformers and revolutionists believe that equality will prove a 
stepping-stone ? 

Mr. Hyndman gave to his seditious little journal the sig- 
nificant name of Justice; and most of us have heard less wild 
and more dangerous politicians than Mr. Hyndman either openly 
assert, or covertly imply, that justice is the end equality aims at. 
It would be almost superfluous to notice assertions and insinua- 
tions so empty of substance, did not the maxim ‘‘ Fiat Justitia ruat 
caelum”’ bear witness to the fierce love of justice that reigns in men’s 
hearts. The faintest whisper of the word “ justice’ rouses men to 
hot-headed action, as surely as the soothing sound of ‘that 
blessed word Mesopotamia” lulled the legendary old woman into a 
sanctimonious slumber. But what is justice? This is a problem 
more easily put than solved—a puzzle compared to which Pontius 
Pilate’s celebrated conundrum is as daylight to darkness. We 
must apply to professional moralists in order to get even an 
approximate solution. Mr. Henry Sidgwick* says that any 
conduct which fulfils the warranted expectations of another is just. 
Dr. Martineau ¢ adds that ‘‘in every case, the person of whom 

* Methods of Ethics, iii. 5. 
t Types of Ethical Theory, pt. ii., bk. i., chap. vi., sec. 11. 
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justice or injustice is predicated occupies the place of judge.” In 
all ‘seemingly dual instances, there is a sub-auditur of a third 
party, either through the duplication of one of the pair by playing 
two characters at once, or by the implicit presence of a suppressed 
term of comparison.” The suppressed term of comparison and 
‘** authoritative measure of duty, in every transaction between 
different persons, is the mutually understood ideal.” Mr. John 
Stuart Mill* thought justice ‘‘ the appropriate term for certain 
social utilities which are vastly more important and therefore more 
absolute and imperative than any others are as a class”; that the 
distinction between duties ‘in virtue of which a correlative right 
exists” and those which “do not give birth to any right” coin- 
cides with the distinction ‘‘ which exists between justice and other 
obligations of morality.” None of those definitions supports the 
notion that equality is necessary to justice. Dr. Martineau con- 
cludes his estimate of justice with a special remark for those who 
cherish such fancies. ‘‘ Endless has been the waste of noble 
energy upon illusory schemes of perfected justice in the affairs of 
men, for want of clearly determining the relative shares of natural 
causes and of the human will in shaping both the constituent facts 
and the successive history of societies and states.” 

But perhaps our advocate of equality will refuse to submit him- 
self to those authorities. Very well. Ask a Socialist what justice 
is. Can he tell us? Do the Communists agree even among them- 
selves? As Mr. Mill has pointed out, there are three Communistic 
schemes, each, when Communism is once granted, plausibly appeal- 
ing to our sense of natural justice: one apportioning produce equally, 
the second according to need, the third according to work accom- 
plished. Ask our advocate of equality, and, if the query be pressed 
home, he can explain his notion of justice only by describing his 
ideal equality. Thus, his telling us that equality aims at justice 
is the same as saying that justice aims at justice, or equality 
at equality, a paralogism or a sophism that does not at all help us. 

There are not many kinds of aim that have ever been widely 
and clearly recognized as ultimate. They may, I think, all 
be embraced under the following heads :—Religious; Tribal ; 
Utilitarian. 

By religious aims I mean those of which the worship of God is 
the object. 

The word “tribal” I have adopted from Professor Clifford,t 
whose explanation of conscience as the voice of ‘‘ the tribal self” 
is well known. By +ribal aims I mean those directed by a member 
of a community upon the welfare of the community of which he is 


* Utilitarianism, chap. v. 
+ Lectures and Essays, vol. ii., ‘‘ The Scientific Basis of Morals.” 
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a member. The community, whether small or large, is regarded as 
an organism—that in which the part exists for the sake of the 
whole; that in which the shape and nature of the part are 
determined by the needs of the whole. The identification of 
individual interests with those of the State among the citizens 
of old Greek townships is a stock example of this triba] sentiment. 
The family and the nation exist simultaneously, and are at one 
and the same period objects of the tribal aim. But, as Clifford 
says, ‘‘it is to be noticed that part of the nature of a smaller 
group may be what it is for the sake of a larger group to which it 
belongs. Thus, it appears that the family, in the form in which 
it now exists among us, is determined by the good of the nation ; 
and we may say that the function of the family is to promote the 
advantage of the nation or larger society in some certain ways.” 
Again, there is an object beyond the welfare of the nation. In 
high natures the tribal aim is directed at nothing less than 
humanity. As the function of the family is to promote the 
advantage of the nation, so the function of the nation is to 
promote the advantage of the human race. It cannot be too 
plainly insisted upon that in all clear expositions of this ultimate 
principle, and notably in that of Mr. Darwin, in his Descent of 
Man, humanity is regarded as an organism—that in which the 
part exists for the sake of the whole; that in which the shape and 
nature of the part are determined by the needs of the whole. The 
welfare of man, not the happiness of men, is the object of the 
tribal aim. 

I suppose that we must regard that peculiar sentiment which is 
known by the odd name of ‘cosmic emotion” as an eccentric 
extension of the tribal aim; but I own that I am unable to appre- 
hend its supposed nature, or to learn what influence it is expected 
to exert upon human conduct. Even Clifford, when he wrote 
upon cosmic emotion, became obscure ; his customary precision of 
statement abandoned him, and he dropped into poetry; he was 
driven to the desperate expedient of trying to explain himself by 
means of quotations from Walt Whitman and Mr. Swinburne. I 
find no trace of the cosmically emotional element in his plain- 
spoken and purely tribal or social theory of ethics. 

Happiness is the object of the Utilitarian aim—but whose 
happiness ? Most Utilitarians say, first the agent’s own happiness; 
secondly, and subordinately, the happiness of other people, because 
it usually adds to the agent’s own happiness. This is simple 
straightforward teaching, the meaning of which a child can grasp. 
But there is another sort of Utilitarianism more complicated 
and more difficult to understand.* It begins by distinguishing 

* Mr. J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism, chap. ii. 
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between higher and lower pleasures. The agent’s higher pleasure, 
or greater happiness, is always dependent upon the happiness of 
anybody and everybody except himself. This being granted, it 
follows that the Utilitarian ‘‘ standard is not the agent’s own 
greatest happiness but the greatest amount of happiness alto- 
gether.’ Therefore, ‘‘ as between his own happiness and that of 
others Utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial as a 
disinterested and benevolent spectator.” The happiness of “‘ man- 
kind collectively” is what he wants. We must not allow this 
strained use of the word “collectively” to mislead us. The 
happiness of ‘‘ mankind collectively” (‘‘ everybody to count for 
one, nobody for more than one”) cannot mean anything but the 
happiness of men distributively. The happiness of all actually 
existent human beings, and neither their virtue nor the progress 
of the race, is the supreme end of the Utilitarian aim thus 
modified. 

Let us ask whether within one or more of those primary aims, 
consciously pursued, we can find room for the aspiration towards 
equality. 

Conformity to the will of God, howsoever he may deem that 
Divine will best discovered, is the supreme end of the religious 
man’s existence. Is this the problem that equality is to help us 
to solve? Is this the end towards which equality will prove a 
stepping-stone? I think not. I do not discern in equality any 
magic power that can aid us to learn, or encourage us to do, the 
work appointed for each by our Almighty-Father. On the other 
hand, I know that Christian Churches from the Apostles onwards 
have, while insisting upon the parallel worth and potential immor- 
tality of all human souls, accepted inequality of condition and 
established hierarchies of order. 

Within the tribal aim, is there room for the aspiration towards 
equality ? Not until it be shown that the equality of men, as they 
now are, such as their fathers and mothers and remoter ancestors 
have made them, will further the moral, intellectual and physical 
development of the race. Can this be shown? I confess that I 
meet many persons whose lack of political power and social in- 
fluence I dare not, on public grounds, regret. I fear that, unless 
the increase of the population be cruelly checked in various quarters, 
persons of this description will, for a very long time, continue to 
abound. At any rate, the aspiration towards equality cannot be 
pronounced in harmony with the tribal aim, until the query not 
stated is answered in the affirmative. 

With the old original Utilitarianism—or ‘ Egoistic Hedonism,” 
as Mr. Sidgwick calls it—the aspiration towards equality exhibits 
no possible connection. Whosoever honestly pursues his own plea- 
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sure will own that his anxiety is to render those around him not 
equal to him, but dependent upon him. But as to that senti- 
mental traversity of Utilitarianism, the parasitic outgrowth of a 
decaying system—as to that ‘“‘ Universalistic Hedonism,” which 
pretends to evolve from a hard, cold, Satanic selfishness its feeble, 
lukewarm, purely animal sympathy—within it room may, perhaps, 
be found for the aspiration towards equality. Happiness is, indeed, 
‘‘an indeterminate and indefinite idea.”” We may, each of us, 
know something, though perhaps not much, of what would pro- 
cure our own individual happiness; but how can we tell what will 
or will not procure the happiness of others, whose tastes and 
habits are altogether dissimilar to ours? We are quite unable to 
contradict anyone who is pleased to urge that even the most de- 
graded beings would enjoy complete liberty of action. There is no 
denying that the more ignorant a man is, the less inclined is he to 
resign himself to guidance; the more vicious he is, the more im- 
patient is he of external control. And, according to the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, why should not the ignorant and the vicious 
be allowed to enjoy themselves in their own unpleasant way? So 
long as there is on their part no overt and outrageous interference 
with the action of other people, why should they, in the name of 
Divine order, or for the benefit of human development, be in any 
respect coerced ? 

If we turn to the utterances of contemporary advocates of 
equality, we shall, I think, find that this spurious Utilitarianism 
is the primary end that the aspiration towards equality is intended 
to attain, as well as the only end which it really can sub- 
serve. ‘To the inevitable antagonism between Christianity and 
their claims, our revolutionists are fully alive and contemptuously 
indifferent. Some, indeed, say that the old faith can, if she 
choose, adapt herself to the new: that God may take marching 
orders in their service. This promise of patronage is a concession 
to weak brethren. The bolder declare that ‘‘ the great idea (of 
equality) will pursue its majestic way, humanizing people, unham- 
pered by any dreams of the supernatural.” These latter are right. 
I do not assert that equality of condition is inconsistent with 
Christianity, inconsistent with God’s will; but I do say that this 
setting up of equality of condition as an idol, as an object to be 
pursued at all hazards, is inconsistent with Christianity, incon- 
sistent with Theism. No man can serve two masters. One of 
them he must tacitly endow with paramount authority. If 
equality is to lead to God, we want to know how. We ask, and 
are told in reply, that God is no God, unless he lead us to 
equality. 

Precisely similar in spirit and purport is the reply usually given 
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to the tribal query—whether equality will benefit the development 
of the race. Mr. Tyndall and Mr. Huxley in England, Vogt and 
Haeckel in Germany, oppose equality in the name of science. 
And what answer do the advocates of equality vouchsafe to this 
weighty scientific opposition? They accuse the scientific men of 
apathy and heartlessness ; and say, what is doubtless true, that if 
these learned professors were poor and ignorant they would think 
very differently. 

But it may be plausibly maintained that equality would add to 
happiness, and there is no doubt that many advocates of equality 
do genuinely desire to carry out Mr. Mill’s Greatest Happiness 
Principle. Prince Bismarck recently described the Socialist aim 
with studied fairness, when he said that “‘ Socialists want equality 
of enjoyment; and, because our present society does not give this 
equality, they want another society, in order to bring about this 
equality of enjoyment.’”’ The daughter of Karl Marx, in the official 
journal of the (English) Socialist League, welcomed this definition 
with the graceful comment: ‘‘ Bismarck must really have been ex- 
ceptionally drunk or exceptionally sober when he put the question 
so well.” 

And so the aspiration towards equality falls under the Altruistic 
version of the Utilitarian aim, and, as near as we can get to the 
principle which underlies whatever is honest and intelligible in 
contemporary Radical and Socialist agitation, it appears to be con- 
tained in the following propositions: (1) That the equal distribu- 
tion of pleasure among all actually existent human beings is the 
legitimate and highest aim of human action; (2) That this dis- 
tribution can be secured by the establishment of social and political 
equality. 

These propositions suggest corresponding questions: (1.) Will 
equality lead up to this universal distribution of pleasure? 
(2.) Is this universal distribution of pleasure a satisfactory ultimate 
aim ? 

It is impossible to attempt to answer those questions without 
making vast generalizations about human character. Now, the 
almost unanimous opinion of our accredited. teachers is that we 
came to be what we are through evolution. Let us, then, inquire 
what account of ourselves Evolution gives. 

The doctrine of evolution has emphasized the fact, always pain- 
fully apparent to the keen-sighted, that the new gospel of the 
eighteenth century, the gospel of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of the French Revolution, was an empty dream ; 
that nature does not make all men equal, or even any two men 
alike ; that the infant mind is not as a piece of blank paper, on 
which we may write what we choose; that the discarded innate 
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idea gives place only to the connate tendency; that the orthodox 
and intuitive moralist had, after all, a nearer view of truth than 
his opponent; that, in short, the brief education and limited ex- 
perience of each individual are not, as the code of natural rights 
implied, his sole “‘factors”; that he is, on the contrary, the product 
not only of these, but also of all that his ancestors have thought 
and done for ages innumerable. Admit dogs to the? franchise. 
Bring in home-rule for horses; and pass a law that none shall be 
ridden or driven, unless by signs it shows that the arrangement 
meets with its approval. You are perpetrating a folly, different 
indeed in degree, but not different in kind, from that which you 
commit when you hand over to human refuse, descendants of long 
generations of criminal and pauper, illiterate and depraved, power 
to make the laws that are to bind you and them throughout the 
far future—ay, and not you and them only, but your children and 
theirs. I can hear the indignant outcry which this comparison 
would raise at some equality meetings—but wait. I do not 
advance it seriously. It is in all respects consistent with a belief 
in Evolution; but I withdraw it because I believe not only in 
Evolution, but also in God. I withdraw it because I believe in 
God, who made man in His image. And still I contend that, with 
the loss of our Almighty Father, the bonds of human brotherhood 
are unbound ; that from the standpoint of the Evolutionist, who, 
like most advocates of equality, denies, or, at any rate, declines 
to affirm God, it would be illogical and absurd to condemn an 
attempt to divide, by as rigid a line of demarcation as separates 
man from the brutes, the higher and the lower among human 
beings themselves. 

Here it may be well to briefly notice the erroneous employment 
of the phrase, “accident of birth,” by ignorant or cunning agi- 
tators. John Thomas is politely told that only ‘accident of 
birth” prevented his being as ‘‘ good” (meaning as important, 
polished, clever, &c.) as any lord. John is vastly pleased, and his 
slow-working mind digests with unwonted celerity so plausible a 
piece of flattery. But what is the meaning of this mysterious and 
popular phrase? What is an accident? Accident, in the logical 
sense, is ‘‘a predicable which may be present or absent; the 
essence of the species remaining the same.” What, then, are the 
accidents, as opposed to the essentials, of your birth or mine, of 
John Thomas’s, of the noble lord’s? As to our all being human, 
the essential was that our parents should, each pair, be human ; 
and whether they were lords and ladies, or peasant lads and lasses, 
was an accident, and made no difference at all in the required re- 
sult. But as to our being polished, clever, &c., the personality of 
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whom they themselves sprang,—these things become the most im- 
portant essentials: the accidents are the particular place, the hour, 
and such-like trivialities. The eldest son of a peer may not im- 
properly be said to succeed to the peerage in his younger brothers’ 
stead by “‘ accident of birth.” But to speak as if it were in any 
intelligible sense an accident whether one is born a peer or a plough- 
boy is simply to talk nonsense. 

It would fill a volume to discuss, to any purpose, whether and 
how far equality of condition would be likely or competent to 
produce the universal distribution of pleasure. On this, the minor 
premiss of what we may term the equality syllogism, I shall make 
but two remarks. One is that although, as I have allowed, 
pleasure might be gained by the spread of equality, high pleasures 
also must inevitably be lost or lessened. Dr. Martineau, in his 
masterly work on Ethics, well says “‘ that some differences and 
inequalities must still mingle with the general identity of type 
to touch the secret springs from which society arises ; and that as, 
in the family group, the intermixture of strength and weakness, of 
beauty and force, of looking up and looking down, is essential to 
its binding force; so, in the wider circle, the real combining 
principle is a mutual complementing of defective humanities.” 
And if absolute equality tends to rob even friendship and social 
fellowship of their dearest charms, what must become of the yet 
keener affection of compassion and pity, what of gratitude, its 
correlative? Again, there can be no doubt that the maintenance 
of law and order, the security of person and property, is essential 
to happiness ; so that any advance towards equality that can be 
shown to be prejudicial to order will also be injurious to “ collective 
happiness.” When, more than twenty years ago, Mr. Gladstone 
declared that ‘‘ every man who is not presumably incapacitated by 
some consideration of personal unfitness or of political danger, is 
morally entitled to come within the pale of the Constitution,” he 
declared for equality with this modification characteristically 
expressed. The only fault that an opponent of equality can find 
with this declaration is that, notwithstanding the liberal concessions, 
the emphasis is, as usual with the orator in. question, skilfully put 
in the wrong place. A Conservative would prefer to say that a 
man ought to have a vote if he can be shown io be fit to exercise 
the privilege ; not that he ought to have a vote unless he can be 
proved unfit. 

Is the universal distribution of pleasure a satisfactory ultimate 
aim? ‘Questions of ultimate ends,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘are not 
amenable to direct proof. Whatever can be proved to be good must 
be so by being shown to be a means to something admitted to be 
good without proof.” The universal distribution of pleasure is not 
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an aim that thus immediately commends itself to every mind. 
Those who believe in the immortality of the soul—those whose 
creed it is that the present finds its highest life in the nobler 
future, a path towards which it daily prepares,—cannot but think 
the distribution of pleasure a subordinate matter. The universal 
distribution of pleasure is not really the ultimate aim of the 
Utilitarian. It is forced into that position by either a hitch in the 
argument or the introduction of other than hedonistic considera- 
tions. Thus Mr. Mill’s demonstration of the Greatest Happiness 
Principle may be shortly represented in the following syllogism. 
Each of us rightly pursues his own happiness. Each of us ought 
to desire for another what he desires for himself, and will be really 
the happier for so doing. Therefore, each of us ought to desire the 
universal distribution of pleasure. Why ought each of us to desire 
for another what he desires for himself? Why shall we be really 
the happier for so doing? Religion alone can answer those ques- 
tions. But religion denies the major ; and says, Each of us rightly 
pursues virtue; therefore, each of us ought to desire the universal 
pursuit of virtue. 

As Dr. Martineau, in the work already quoted, says, ‘“‘ Hedonist 
benevolence may exist as a fact, but will remain an inconsequence. 
. . . The reason adduced in proof of it is conspicuously fallacious. 
When it is laid down that the only desirable end is happiness, the 
meaning surely is that nothing is desirable for A but the happiness 
of A; and when it is said that A’s happiness is no more desirable 
than B’s, the meaning is that A’s is no more desirable for A than 
B’s is for B ; from which it is fair to conclude that B has the same 
warrant for pursuing his own happiness as A has; but not that to 
either of them the happiness of the other is, or ought to be, as 
desirable as his own.” 

And if the aim at the universal distribution of pleasure cannot 
be logically deduced from the genuine and ultimate selfishness, on 
recognition and exaggeration of the power of which, in man’s 
nature, Utilitarianism is based, within what other theory of life and 
action can it find a home? Religion disowns it. It has never 
been proved to be in harmony with, it is probably directly opposed 
to, the tribal aim. Evolution without God, by the pen of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, appropriately declares that ‘‘ the well-being of 
existing humanity, and the unfolding of it into this ultimate per- 
fection, are both secured by that same beneficent though severe 
discipline to which the animate creation at large is subject; a 
discipline that is pitiless in the working out of good; a felicity- 
pursuing law which never swerves for the avoidance of partial and 
temporary suffering. The poverty of the incapable, the distresses 
that come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and those 
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shouldering-asides of the weak by the strong, which leave so many 
in shallows and miseries, are the decrees of a large far-seeing 
benevolence.” 

Here, then, is the dilemma. Socialism declares that every man 
has the same value, and demands equality; adducing in support 
of its assertion the strange argument that every man is of the same 
value to himself, as any other man is to himself,—a statement 
probably false, but even if admitted to be true, by no means 
showing that the two have the same social value. Evolution 
declares that no two men ever have the same social value. Evo- 
lution without God adds that the value of any particular man may 
have been, even from birth onwards, a frightfully minus quantity. 
Religion says that every human soul has a value, though no two 
souls have the same. Where then is Socialism? Deserted by 
Religion and Evolution, what credible account of us and our world 
can it give us? Evolution declares that no one has any right to 
any more happiness than he can get, which may be none at all. 
Religion allows that everyone has a right to some happiness, 
though, as happiness is not the only thing to be thought about, no 
two need expect the same. Rejecting order on both sides, rejected 
by Evolution and rejecting God, where can the Socialists and the 
advocate of equality hope to found their claim ? 

AmsrosE Cox. 


LAND LEGISLATION: A PLAIN TALE AND A 
WARNING. 


Onty one of the ‘“‘ Crofting Counties” of Scotland is represented 
by a local landlord. The other legislators have no stake in 
the counties they represent. They arrive with their carpet-bags 
at election times, and are seldom seen again. It is well, then, that 
the “‘ Crofter Question ’” should be explained. 

The question arose as a sequence to the Irish Land Act of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which may be fitly described as a 
Landlord Spoliation Act. As soon as it was passed, tenants in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland began to exclaim: ‘‘ What is 
good for Ireland cannot be bad for Scotland”; and the cry has 
been echoed in Parliament as well as in less responsible places. 
Political agitators were let loose upon the Highlands and Islands, 
and pernicious literature was sown broadcast among their 
inhabitants. Every effort was made to arouse ill-will between land- 
lord and tenant, and to cause disturbances of the peace. Land- 
owners were vilified as robbers and oppressors, and ‘ The land 
for the people!” was shouted. ‘The people” were not the 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, and those among them who had 
bought land, but only the tenants of land. A political Party, 
called the Land League, arose to further the new views. Combin- 
ing with the Irish Party in Parliament, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, it was able to pass The Crofter Holdings (Scotland) 
Act, an Act for the forcible transference, without compensation, 
of the property of landowners, to those who hired it from 
them. A “‘ Crofter,” as described in this Act, ‘‘ means any person 
who, at the passing of this Act, is tenant of a holding from year 
to year, who resides on his holding, the annual rent of which does 
not exceed £30 in money, and which is situated in a crofting 
parish, and the successors of such person in the holding, being 
his heirs or legatees.” ‘‘ Crofting Parish’? means a parish in 
which there ‘ are, at the commencement of this Act, or have been 
within eight years prior thereto, holdings consisting of arable 
land, held with a right of pasturage in common with others, and 
in which there still are tenants of holdings from year to year, who 
reside on their holdings, the annual rent of which respectively does 
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not exceed £30 in money, at the commencement of this Act ” (1886). 
As the great majority of holdings in the Highlands and Islands 
are rented at £30 and under, by this Act the ownership of estates 
in the ‘ Crofting Counties”—Orkney an? Zetland, Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross, Cromarty, Argyllshire, and Inverness-shire—has, 
it may be said, been forcibly wrenched out of the hands of their 
owners, and their lands have been handed over in perpetuity to the 
tenants who had hired them, and to their heirs and successors for 
ever, so long as they choose to continue to pay for them a merely 
nominal rent fixed by the Crofter Commission, and much below their 
market value. 

The state of affairs which has been thus produced is both unjust 
and perilous. Lest it should be thought that that is a biassed 
judgment, I will set forth what certain eminent statesmen and 
lawyers have said on the subject. 

In January, 1886, Sir Fitz-James Stephens said : ‘‘ As far as the 
law of the land goes, a landlord’s right to his rent is as clear 
and unquestionable as his right to the safety of his person from 
violent injury.” 

In January, 1888, Lord Salisbury said : “‘ If you mean prosperity 
to exist in any country, in any community, you must insist upon 
a recognition of just debts, and upon the supremacy of the law. 
No circumstances can be so peculiar as to make it honest to 
repudiate a just debt, or to make it consistent with progress and 
civilization to allow the law to be defied. . . . By listening to 
some men you could imagine that it was only in Anglo-Saxon 
communities that law was required to be observed. It must be 
in all communities alike. If there is no law, it will soon happen 
that debts are not exacted, that promises are not exacted. No 
man can trust his labour ; no capital can be invested ; no industry 
can be undertaken. Wages cannot be paid, and everybody must 
live from the fruits of the earth that are produced without 
industry or capital.” This is the state of matters that the Crofter 
Act is bringing about in Scotland. The just debts of tenants 
to landowners have been arbitrarily cancelled by the Crofter Com- 
missioners, and agreements between landlords and tenants have 
been set at nought. The result is that no capital can now be 
safely invested in the land, and that all agricultural improvement 
and progress is paralyzed. 

In a speech quoted in the Scotsman, June 29, 1888, Mr. Glad- 
stone said: “One of the most sacred duties of the Commons is 
to maintain the sanctity of private rights of private individuals.” 

In August, 1888, Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘ Governments can do 
little to diminish poverty. They can do little to enrich men. 
What they can do is to clear the path, so that men may be enabled, 
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without the interference of any unnatural impediments, to enrich 
themselves. The business of Government is to see that each man 
is at liberty to pursue his own industry as he will, and that each 
man may rely on the contract which his neighbour has made with 
him. That is the foundation of the colossal prosperity which has 
prevailed in this great city of London. It is the foundation of 
the humblest industry in the most remote district of the world. 
It is the paramount object which, if they do not enforce, they are 
self-condemned as having failed. 

In December, 1888, Lord Salisbury said: ‘‘I have heard, until 
I am tired of hearing it, from our Radical friends, that large 
properties are the great curse and evil of this country. ... My 
belief is that society, if you leave it alone, will settle for itself 
whether properties should be large or small. . . . Property will be 
arranged in those masses, whether large or small, which best suit 
the interests of society, and are best calculated to bring out its 
wealth.” 

La petite culture, and small estates, which are profitable in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, are not so in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, where an acre of land will not keep a sheep. 
It should be remembered, too, that an acre of London is of more 
value than a whole.county in Scotland. By what rule, then, is 
the size of estates to be regulated ? 

On the same occasion Lord Salisbury remarked that ‘ amongst 
the Celtic races there is an earth hunger which does not exist 
amongst our own.” 

We do, however, hear of dypsomaniacs who thirst after strong 
drink; of kleptomaniacs who yearn for other people’s goods ; 
of politicomaniacs who hunger after political power. The dypsos 
and the kleptos are restrained} by the laws of our country. Why 
should the terramaniacs and the politicomaniacs be petted, and 
their insolence be pandered to ? 

Lord Salisbury continued: “‘. . . But wherever you have that 
peculiar passion for land, which is a characteristic of the Celtic 
character, there some assistance, in order to gratify the desire for 
land. . : ., must be adopted.” 

Why? Who are the Celtic races, that they must have their 
peculiar passions satisfied, while the passions of other races are 
repressed? The Celts passion of a former generation was the pas- 
sion for stealing their neighbour’s cattle. Why should the stealing 
of their neighbour’s land be allowed, when cattle-lifting has been 
put down? At any rate, why should it be confined to land in 
Ireland and in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland? Why 
should not clerks and shop-assistants, by a decree of Parliament, 
be given a share in their master’s business? And why should not 
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Parliament ordain that debts due to tradesmen shall be cancelled ? 
It was by virtue of the justice and the freedom which we long 
enjoyed under the laws of our country that the greatness and 
prosperity of the British Empire was gradually built up. If 
interference in all businesses, such as has lately been permitted in 
the business of agriculture, were permitted to political Parties, our 
prosperity would immediately cease. 

Lord Salisbury concluded thus: ‘ But there is one condition, 
and one condition only, on which this or any other plan for the 
restoration of tranquillity and prosperity must be based, and must 
depend. You must insist upon the elementary doctrine of law 
and order. (Cheers.) The first thing is, that men should be forced 
to practise common honesty, that they shall not interfere with 
others who desire to exercise their own rights or make their con- 
tracts freely. (Cheers.) No prosperity is possible unless that 
foundation be laid. Picking pockets, whether it is practised at 
the expense of landlords, at the expense of politicians, or any one 
else, must be strongly repressed, or the prosperity of a country 
cannot be restored.” 

As the Crofter Act is a deviation from the paths of justice, and 
as one false step, until retraced, leads to another, and as difficul- 
ties arising from the confusion caused by this Act are constantly 
cropping up, I will endeavour to point out the evil effects of the 
Act in the Orkney Islands. 

It is said that about the time of the introduction of the Educa- 
tion Act into Scotland a high dignitary of the Education Depart- 
ment, who was ordered to inquire into the difficulties there 
connected with that Act, went in search of the Orkneys among 
the Outer Hebrides! It may therefore be advisable to state that 
the Orkneys are a group of some some sixty-seven islands, of which 
twenty-nine are inhabited. They measure from N.E. to 8.W. about 
seventy miles, and from E. to W. about forty miles. They are 
separated from one another by arms of the sea from half a mile 
to five miles in width, and are dotted with harbours which afford 
shipping safe shelter from every wind, and render this archi- 
pelago a favoured resort for fishermen, for yachtsmen, and for 
wild-fowlers. To the westward the islands are hilly and pictu- 
resque. ‘To the eastward they are flat, and their scenery, as seen 
from the sea, is tame. They are situated in the North Sea, off the 
extreme north coast of Scotland, and some nine miles off the coast 
of Caithness, from which they are divided by the Pentland Firth. 
They are grouped around the spot where the degrees 59 of north 
latitude and 3 of west longitude from the meridian of Greenwich 
cross each other. Their population is 30,438. The valuation of 
the county of Orkney in 1890-91 was £78,960. The value of fish 
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landed and sold in a year is shown by the Scottish Fishery Statis- 
tics to be not far short of the total land rent; and, strange to 
say, the value of eggs annually exported and consumed in Orkney 
also amounts to about £75,000. 

*‘ Tt may fairly be said,” says one of our Orkney journals, ‘‘ that 
the Orkney live-stock market has in no sense suffered to the same 
extent as the counties and districts in other parts of Scotland. 
The islands have all along been free from infectious disease, and 
while other markets have been tabooed theirs has always been open 
to the southern buyer.” Consequently, good prices for live-stock 
have been the rule. Orkney is a great cattle-and-sheep-rearing 
county. Cattle are sold as two-year-old stots, and sheep as wether 
hogs, to South-country buyers, to be fed and sold to the butcher. 
There is no better beef than Orkney beef. All who have been to 
Paris know that the butchers and the restaurateurs of that city of 
gourmets make an extra charge for what they call “‘ mouton pré 
salé,” or for mutton raised on pastures sprinkled with sea-spray. 
All Orkney mutton is ‘‘ mouton pré salé,” and is much esteemed 
wherever known. 

The mildness of the climate of these islands, caused by the Gulf 
Stream, and the fact that frost and snow seldom last beyond two 
days at » time, render it unnecessary for farmers to send sheep 
south for wintering. Orkney agriculturists are thus saved this 
heavy expense in Highland farming. Seaweed and shell-sand are 
to be had in abundance around the shores of these islands, and by 
their use the heavy bills for fertilizers incurred by farmers of inland 
districts are unknown to small farmers and crofters in the islands. 

It must be remembered that the two groups. of the Orkney and 
Shetland islands, excepting in being represented in Parliament by 
the same man, are in all respects two entirely separate counties ; 
and that Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, is about 100 miles to the 
south of Lerwick, the capital of Shetland, or as far from it as 
Aberdeen is from Kirkwall. 

Previously to Mr. Gladstone’s revolution in land legislation for 
Ireland, peace, prosperity, and good-will between landlord and 
tenant prevailed in the Orkneys. Since the passing of the Crofter 
Act the whole agricultural community has been set by the ears. 
The lairds having been traduced and plundered, the kindly feeling 
between them and their crofters is at an end. The large farmers 
now hate the crofters ; and the younger sons of small farmers and 
of the labourers, who looked forward to marrying and settling on 
crofts, and now see themselves debarred from doing so by the 
perpetuity of tenure granted to the crofters, simply detest them, 
and say, ‘‘ What right have they to the land? They did not buy 
it. We have just as much right to it as they have.” Thus the 
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condition of the crofters is in many respects worse than before. 
They know, and their neighbours know, that in justice they have 
no proprietorial rights to their holdings, and they may now be seen 
slouching about with the hang-dog look of persons who are 
ashamed. No class of the community was more astonished at the 
results of the Crofter Commission than were the men who suddenly 
found themselves placed in permanent possession, without purchase, 
of their neighbours’ property. 

Before the year 1832 incomes in these islands had been derived 
from the manufacture of kelp, which consisted simply in burning 
in heaps the seaweed thrown upon the shores. The residuum was 
called ‘‘ kelp,’ and was sold in those days, to be made into glass 
and iodine, for as much as £40 a ton. The value of the islands 
depended upon the amount of kelp they produced; but, barilla 
having been permitted to be imported into Britain free of duty, 
and taking the place of kelp, the industry ceased. 

Then landowners turned their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil. Since that time the agricultural progress of the Orkneys, as 
recorded in the Annual Agricultural Returns of the Kingdom, has 
been proportionally greater than that of almost any other county 
in Scotland. In other counties agricultural improvement has been 
steadily progressing since the year 1745. In this county it began 
about 100 years later; and since the introduction of steam com- 
munication with these islands, and until the passing of the Crofter 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, it was advancing by leaps and bounds. 
In 1845 the price of a good cow was about £3, and that of a sheep 
2s. 6d. Now good cows cost from £15 to £18, and sheep cost from 
£1 to £2 and more. Short-horns and polled cattle are now the 
prevailing breeds of cattle; and crosses between Leicester and 
Cheviot are the favourite sheep. There are only two flocks of 
black-faced sheep: one in the island of Hoy, and one other in the 
island of Rousay. A few of the old wild sheep are still to be found 
in North Ronaldshay. 

Much land has been put into cultivation, either by the land- 
owners themselves or through specified agreements with the tenants. 
On the island of Shapinsey alone (part of the estate of Colonel 
Balfour of Balfour), the extent of which is about 7,000 acres, forty 
years ago there were not 500 acres of cultivated land. Now about 
5,000 acres are cultivated, and the remainder is good pasture. 
Every important island of the group has been similarly treated. 
Thousands upon thousands of pounds have been spent by landlords 
on draining, on enclosing, and on building houses and farm 
steadings. 

As was stated in the evidence before Lord Napier’s and Sheriff 
Brand’s Crofter Commissions, on my own estates of Rousay and 
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Viera some £40,000 have by my grand-uncle, the late Mr. G. W. 
Traill, and myself, been expended on improvements during forty- 
five years. Some forty years ago there was in Rousay no road, 
no pier, no post, no regular means of communication within the 
island or beyond it; there was hardly a walled enclosure in it ; and 
the run-rig system of cultivation (where the land was cultivated) 
was in force; the houses generally were very comfortless ; 
few had any fireplace beyond a hearthstone in the centre of the 
dwelling, with a hole in the roof to let the smoke out. Elderly 
men have told me that in their younger days they hardly ever saw 
the colour of money. Rent was then paid in kain only. There 
was then no doctor on the island, and there was only one (the 
parish) minister. Now in Rousay there are twenty miles of good 
macadamised roads; there is a substantial stone pier; and a 
steamer plies between it and Kirkwall, the county town, regularly. 
There is daily postal communication with the rest of the world, 
and a post-gig makes the circuit of the island every week-day. 
Some thirty miles of stone walls and some nine miles of wire- 
fencing have been erected; thousands of acres of land have been 
drained ; fields have been squared ; and the run-rig system of culti- 
vation has been abolished ; many new houses and farm steadings 
have been built; and the old “lum” in the centre of a dwelling 
is no longer to be seen. Money payments have long ago been 
substituted for payments in kain (a word probably derived from 
the Sanscrit ‘‘ Khana,” meaning food). There is now a resident 
doctor ; and, instead of one parish minister, there are four ministers 
—ministers of the Presbyterian Established, the United Presby- 
terian, and the Free Churches, to attend to 1,118 souls; and there 
are in the parish five Board Schools, four schoolmasters, one 
schoolmistress, and four sewing mistresses, to teach less than 200 
children. The stipends and salaries of ministers and teachers 
amount to about £1,000 a year. The gross rental of the parish 
for the year 1890-91 is £3,501. Those particulars show that the 
inhabitants of the islands cannot be described as being in desti- 
tute or neglected circumstances. 

I may add that for some twenty years of my military career I 
returned one-third of my rental to my tenants, to be laid out, 
under the superintendence of my factor, in improvements on their 
farms and holdings. I did not do this out of purely philanthropic 
motives: I hoped, whilst bettering their condition, to reap a 
fair return in my old age for this outlay of capital. Old age has 
now come upon me ; but, by a stroke of the pen, the Crofter Com- 
mission has robbed me and my heirs of the fruits of my “ pru- 
dence,” and has handed them in perpetuity to my tenants and 
their heirs, who have no just claim to them. All this and much 
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more to the same effect was stated before the Commission in 
my behalf, and similar statements were made in behalf of land- 
owners throughout the ‘‘ Crofting Counties ;”’ but a deaf ear was 
turned to them by the Commissioners, who appear to have acted 
as if they had received orders coitte qu’il coiite to reduce landowners 
incomes. 

Some tourists arrive in the expectation of finding the inhabitants 
in the state of the ancient Britons. They are surprised to find in 
Kirkwall a fine old cathedral dating from the year 1137, and to 
see beside it the grand old ruins of the earls’ and the bishops’ 
palaces, witnessing to the greatness of a past generation. Thickly 
dotted all over these islands are tumuli, and menhirs, or standing- 
stones ; stone circles and rude stone altars point to a still earlier 
civilization. In these days you see well-laid-out farms and cots, 
with eccmfortable houses and well-squared and well-cultivated fields, 
the result of intelligent husbandry on the part of landlords and 
tenants. Therefore the islands can hardly be considered as being 
in a state of barbarism. There is no congestion of population. 
Families do not stick and squat beside each other like limpets. 
Sons and daughters go out into the world, and even to the ends of 
the world, where, by their honesty, sobriety, and perseverance, 
they help to maintain and increase the great Realm that acknow- 
ledges the gentle sway of our Queen. Many have attained to high 
positions in the Empire. The inhabitants of the Orkneys, it must 
be remembered, are not of Celtic origin. They are Scandinavian. 
The clan system never prevailed among them. They are neither 
what the law describes as ‘‘infants” in business ways nor in- 
capable of taking care of themselves. They require no special 
Acts of Parliament to help them. 

The climate of the islands is mild and equable; the soil is 
good; the seas teem with fish; there is seaweed and shell-sand 
around the shores; in many of the islands peat is to be had for 
the trouble of fetching it; the inhabitants are well-housed, well- 
fed, well-clothed, and well-off. Rents always have been low. 
Poverty there may be, for we are told that the poor are ever to be 
among us; but want and misery as experienced in large towns and 
cities are unknown. It came out in evidence before Lord Napier 
of Ettrick’s Crofter Commission, in 1883, that during the Lammas 
Fair week a draper’s shop in Kirkwall drew £500 in the sale of 
artificial flowers for bonnets to farmers’, crofters’, and labourers’ 
wives and daughters! The population of Kirkwall is 4,100, and 
there are many drapers’ shops in the town, all doing a roaring 
trade at that time. It was also stated before the Commission that 
about half a million of money was lodged in the banks of the 
county in the names of tenant farmers and crofters. 
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Why, then, was the Crofter Act extended to the Orkney Islands, 
where the landowners have been so enterprising, and the 
inhabitants generally are so well-to-do? I will cite some of the 
reasons advanced by the Radical Party; and I hope to be able to 
show that they are fallacious. 

On April 1, 1886, in speaking on the Crofters’ Bill, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord-Advocate in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, said that ‘‘ there 
was, to begin with, a great similarity of race between those in the 
West Highlands and Islands and the Irish, and a great deal of 
similarity in their condition, their poverty, their pursuits, climate, 
and proximity to the melancholy ocean. Had there not been that 
degree of similarity, he was not sure that they would have pro- 
posed this Bill.” This similarity to the Irish may exist among the 
inhabitants of the Western Highlands and Islands, or it may not 
—I cannot say whether it does or does not ;—but the Orkneys do 
not belong to the Western group of islands, and beyond their 
** proximity to the melancholy ocean” the analogy is false. 
Therefore, by the Lord-Advocate Balfour’s own admission, the 
Crofter Act should not have applied to these islands. 

In the newspapers of the 7th of the same month, the Lord- 
Advocate ‘‘admitted that there was something novel as far 
as legislation was concerned in the Crofters’ Bill. (Ironical 
Opposition cheers.) He did not apologize for it: he applauded it. 
What the Bill did was to formulate conditions which they believed 
existed historically, and to assimilate a proposal to give a 
little elbow-room to the old Highland Crofter. (Ministerial 
cheers.)”” The condition of a tenant having any proprietory right 
in land which he hired from a _ landowner never existed, 
*‘ historically”’ or otherwise, in the Orkneys. The proposals 
contained in the Bill, and since made law by the Crofter Holdings 
Act, to rob the landowner of his land, and to hand it over in 
perpetuity to the hirer and his heirs at a nominal rent, and to 
forgive the hirer arrears of rent, was “‘something novel” in 
Parliamentary legislation : indeed, it was something dishonest. 

Dr. Clarke, M.P. for Caithness-shire, ‘‘ believed that the land- 
lords must go; it was only a question with him of getting them 
away under equitable conditions.” Possessing no more land than 
that resting on his travel-stained person, although land in plenty 
is to be bought, it is at no personal sacrifice to Dr. Clarke that the 
land is wrenched from the possession of its lawful owners, and is 
handed over to those who have hired it from them. Such are the 
** equitable conditions ’’ provided in the Crofter Holdings Act. It 
is so easy to be liberal at other people’s expense! Had Dr. Clarke, 
earlier in his own life, practised the theory of abnegation which he 
wishes to impose on landowners,—had he dispensed his physic and 
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professional advice free of charge—he would not have accu- 
mulated the “pile” he is credited with possessing, and he would 
not have had the power to traduce his betters, and help to rob them. 

The experiment of establishing a peasant proprietary has been 
tried in almost every country in Europe, and has, almost every- 
where, miserably failed. Successful agriculture requires an outlay 
of capital which a peasant proprietary cannot produce. The 
experiment is not likely to be successful in the climate and 
circumstances of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. If, for 
national or political reasons (and not merely to win the votes for 
*‘ old Parliamentary hands”), it is deemed advisable to change the 
land laws under which British agriculture has attained to its 
present pre-eminence, and to establish a peasant proprietary, the 
experiment should be undertaken at the national expense, not 
at the cost of the landowners in the ‘‘ Crofting Counties” of 
Scotland. 

In pursuance of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, the reputations of the 
landlords, their properties, and their incomes, have been delivered 
over to the mercy of a Parliamentary Commission, consisting of 
three hitherto unknown men, who have been armed with the power 
of a Czar and the infallibility of a Pope. This Commission 
stalks through the land like a pestilence, confiscating land without 
compensation, and handing it over in perpetuity to men who have 
no just right to its ownership; it reduces rents which have been 
freely offered and accepted; it forgives arrears which the tenants 
are quite able to pay; and it alters boundaries which had been 
carefully considered, and in relation to which steadings had been 
erected. In short, landowners in the “ Crofting Counties ”’ are being 
subjected to a despotic tyranny such as has not been experienced 
in Britain since the days of the sanguinary Judge Jeffries. 

I will conclude by stating three cases, out of many others which 
occurred on my own estate, as samples of Crofter Commission 
justice. 

On the estate of Rousay, a house called Redlums, with three 
rooms, a carpenter’s shop, and a cow-byre, with two acres of arable 
land and nine of pasture, alongside of the public road, was let to a 
man named John Loutitt, who had married a housemaid who had 
been some years in the Traill family, at first for £2 a year, which, 
when his family were grown up and able to help him, was raised to 
£3 ayear. Loutitt applied to the Commission for a “ fair rent.” 
His rent, like others, was reduced some 30 per cent., and made £2 
a year, and of £3 10s. of arrears lately run up by him they 
cancelled £2 10s. Where else, may I ask, can the accommodation 
possessed by Loutitt, and given to him in the first instance as a 
favour, be obtained for such a rent? 
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Another case is the farm of Avalshay, on which there are 95 
arable acres and 176 pasture. This farm was occupied by two 
brothers, Leslie Mainland and John Mainland, whose families 
lived in the same house. Their wives quarrelled, and the eldest 
brother and his family went to America. In a few years the other 
brother and his family also went to America. The brothers had 
had a nephew, a sister’s son named Craigie, as a farm-servant on 
the farm, who occupied a detached house on it called ‘‘ Cruor”’ ; 
and as part payment for his services a portion of the farm—a cow’s 
grass and potato land—had been allotted to him by his uncles. 
When the second brother left, at the November term in 1886, 
Craigie came to me and asked to be permitted to retain possession 
of the house which he occupied until the next May term : that 
time, he said, would be more convenient for him to remove to 
another house. The farm had been left in bad order, and it was 
necessary for me to take it into my own hands before reletting it : 
so I permitted Craigie to remain in the house until the May term. 
As the term drew near my factor went to him to arrange about his 
departure. Craigie intimated that he did not intend to remove. 
He had been advised to apply to the Crofter Commission to be 
declared a crofter, and he had done so. Proceedings of 
removal against him were sisted by the Commission, and they 
subsequently decreed him to be a crofter. They apportioned him 
three acres of land of the farm of Avalshay for his cow, and put 
upon ita “ fair rent”? of £2. This house and land, which were 
now made over by the Commission to Craigie and his heirs for 
ever, cut off two fields of the farm of Avalshay from a rivulet which 
supplied them with water; and instead of £100 a year, which 
was the rent of the farm, its rent, by reason of Craigie being 
permitted independently to squat upon it, is reduced to £50 a year. 

The third case is that of Knarston, which was rented by two 
tenants, John Gibson and Simpson Skethaway, but as one farm, at 
a rent of £60a year. It has 60 arable acres and 27 pasture. 
Gibson always paid regularly ; Skethaway was generally in arrears. 
At this time Skethaway’s arrears amounted to £39. When pressed 
for payment he applied to the Commission. The Commission 
decreed that £60 divided between two made £30 (the crofter limit 
of rent), and that they were both crofters. The rent of the farm 
was reduced from £60 to £35 12s. a year, and of £39 of arrears 
due by Skethaway £25 were cancelled. The rent of this farm in 
the year 1854, 37 years ago, was £42, £12 more than the sum to 
which it was now reduced. In 1854 there was no road in the 
island, no post, no pier, and no steamer calling at it! The man 
who was constantly in arrears of rent is rewarded, and the one who 
paid regularly is (as it were) punished for having done so. 
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I took the opinion of counsel on those cases. I was told that 
the decisions were unjust, but that the Commission had been 
invested by Parliament with extraordinary powers over-riding the 
law of the land, that they had not exceeded those powers, and that 
there was no redress possible. 

Many more cases might be cited; but I will only add that 
applications to the Commission from this county have been held 
over year after year, that proceedings to recover rent in those 
cases have been sisted, and that landowners, from their incomes 
being thus unjustly arrested, have been driven to great and 
unmerited hardship. 

Such laws as the Irish Land Act, and the Crofter Holdings 
(Scotland) Act could never have been passed in America. That 
eminent jurist, Mr. E. J. Phelps, when United States Minister to 
the British Court, delivered an address at Edinburgh, in November, 
1886, on “‘ The Law of the Land.” After referring to the Magna 
Charta of King John, and to its being the criterion and bulwark of 
the liberties of the English-speaking race, he said :— 


“ In the written Constitution of the United States the fundamental personal 
and political rights which may not be infringed are enumerated and set forth, 
and are placed beyond the reach of any department of the Government. 

The theory upon which our system of government rests is that mankind 
possesses certain natural rights, usually described as those of life, liberty, and 
property, indispensable to human freedom and happiness ; that these rights are 
not derived from, but antecedent to, government, which is instituted for their 
maintenance as its first and principal object; that it can never be allowed 
therefore to infringe or disregard them; nor to fail to offer redress for their 
invasion. . . . These constitutional principles are of perpetual duration, and of 
perpetual authority, because the natural rights they maintain are of perpetual 
obligation. No change of time or circumstance, no new discovery in political 
science, no modification of the forms of government can effect their validity or 
restrict their control. . . . When established principles are attacked, a new 
vocabulary is always invented, not to convey but to conceal the meaning of its 
authors... . Under colour, and doubtless sometimes with the real hope, of 
bringing about an apparent justice—attractive in theory, impossible in fact— 
they all attempt, under whatever disguise, what in plain English amounts to 
this : to benefit one part of the community by the robbery of another. . . . But 
it is not so easy for some to perceive that the oppression of the rich for the 
supposed benefit of the poor is equally in derogation ‘of the ‘principles of free 
government, and equally destructive in the end. All such experiments at once 
result in a warfare of classes. And in such a conflict, if carried out, whichever 
party finally prevails, free government is lost. . . . The less a man has, if he 
has anything, the more important it is to him that it should be safe. No pro- 
perty can be safe when once the general security that protects all alike is lost. 
. . » Under the American Constitution extraordinary safeguards have been 
devised, which have thus far rendered that protection absolute and certain. . . « 
The material question, under all forms of free government established by the 
English-speaking race, is How shall this law of the land on which they depend 
be best maintained? It is idle to deny that it is insidiously and speciously 
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threatened in many quarters in the manner I have pointed out. In the Con- 
stitution of the United States the political system of Great Britain has been 
largley followed. Nearly all the great features which give it character are 
substantially adopted. ... But in the provision made for the security of 
personal rights against interference by the Government exists a difference 
between the two systems, less conspicuous, but really far more material. than 
any other. The American Constitution declares that ‘‘ no man shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” And that “no State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts.” ... The American 
Congress and the Legislatures of the States are equally bound to observe con- 
stitutional limits in legislation, and to pass no law that would in any way 
infringe them. But if by any misapprehension of what these limits require, or 
the pressure of any party, or political excitement, legislation should take place 
which violates constitutional provisions, the Courts of the country, and in the 
last resort, the Supreme Court of the United States, which is the highest of all, 
afford protection and redress against such legislation to any person who may be 
affected by it. ... It is beyond question that these salutary and effectual 
provisions for the protection of the right of property, and the confidence they 
have inspired, have largely contributed to the material growth and prosperity of 
the United Stotes. . . . It certainly has the advantage of removing from the 
sphere of political controversy, and from the action of popular caprice, and of 
placing under the uniform and permanent rules of jurisprudence the preserva- 
tion of those fundamental personal rights which under all political changes 
remain the same. . . . Nothing likely to occur at this day in any such Govern- 
ment is so much to be dreaded, and so necessary to be resisted, as movements 
like those I have referred to, towards the organization of parties upon class lines 
and the marshalling] of one class to make war upon another. ... The man 
who inaugurates or encourages such a warfare is a greater (because a more 
efficient) enemy to liberty than if he attempted to set up the worst form of 
despotism with which humanity was ever afflicted.” 


As there are such men among us, and as their numbers and 
followers may increase, does it not behove our legislators to follow 
in this respect the example of the Government of the United States 
of America, and to adopt ‘‘ measures ”’ to protect the best interests 
of the British Empire, the life, the liberty, and the property of its 
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people, from the action of ‘‘ popular caprice,” ‘‘ political contro- 
versy,” and “the marshalling of one class to make war upon 
another”? Confusion and disaster having been introduced into 
the extremities of the kingdom, who can say how soon, if the 
plague be not promptly stopped, it may penetrate to the heart of 
the Empire, and burst like a bubble our much-envied national 
prosperity and greatness ? 


F. Tramt Burroveus. 


A SOMERSETSHIRE VALLEY. 


Vistrors to West Somerset rarely find themselves by the banks of 
the river Parrett (‘the Pedred,” it was anciently called). It has 
little or no reputation with the sportsman; it is out of the way of 
tourists ; and its glories, such as they are, seem indeed to belong toa 
remote and almost indefinable past rather than to the present. In 
its lower reaches the river, although etymology has claimed for it 
the derivation of y-Perydon, or “ the divine waters,” cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be said to be picturesque. The epithet 
“divine” would appear to have been bestowed upon it in the Homeric 
sense, or, perhaps, in commemoration of the story that Joseph of 
Arimathea crossed its waters on the way to Glastonbury, close by, 
thus making them sacrosanct for ever. The ruins of this famous 
Abbey are not far off ; but on the banks itself of the river there are 
no dismantled castles, chantries, or ancient English homes well 
known to history,—only the somewhat barren incidents of flat 
riparian scenery, scattered homesteads, cottages, barns, and long 
green pastures, between which the yellow stream turns and twists 
in lazy folds like a huge serpent through the herbage. When the 
great body of sea-water fills the banks and neighbouring dikes 
silence broods over its flood, which knows not in its solemn strength 
how to laugh or ripple on pebbly beach or rock, as if replete with a 
full life that throbs through the land with giant strength, leaving 
childish pranks far behind it. Like the river Duddon, celebrated by 
Wordsworth, no longer the nurseling of the skies, it rushes ‘‘ in 
radiant progress towards the deep,” 
‘* Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink, and forget their nature.” 

Now and then, like brown ghost-like shadows in the twilight, the 
sails of a coal lugger glide mysteriously against the sky line on its 
broad bosom, driven up stream, sometimes to the wonder of the 
spectator, who may forget or perhaps not see the advent of the 
bore. 

For the Parrett is a tidal river, and, if we think of it, tidal rivers 
must generally be ugly, their very usefulness consisting in showing 
plain open reaches unimpeded by brushwood, and a good waterway 
accessible on either side. Not cataract, not rock, no sound of 
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rushing waters, is needed for commerce: only sleepy, useful, and it 
may be sullen, gleams of water, along which men can travel easily 
backwards and forwards to their markets from the sea without peril, 
or wreckage, or discomfort. All this, indeed, the Parrett has given, 
and much more, in old times. Before the days of piers, dry docks, 
artificial basins, and harbours with all the triumphs of marine 
engineering, here was a place where, owing to the extraordinary rise 
and fall of the waters, ships could be careened with ease, and their 
bottoms overhauled from stem to stern. Liverpool, indeed, was a 
solitude when the banks of the Parrett were thronged with sailors 
going backwards and forwards over the face of the earth, not indeed 
in floating palaces, as now, but in those ships of small burthen 
which, handled well and deftly, served the purposes of our Icelandic 
fishermen, and carried them on their farthest voyages of discovery. 
Sailors in those days knew well how to hand reef and steer, better 
perhaps than they do now. 

In the sixteenth century, we are told, the woollen trade was 
in full swing along the valley of the Parrett. ‘‘ Bridgwaters,” 
“‘Tauntons,’ and ‘‘ Dunsters,”’ were as well known fabrics then as 
Manchester cottons and Nottingham laces now. In 1389 Parlia- 
ment enacted that ‘‘the broadcloth much made in Somerset shall not 
be sold tied up and rolled, but shall be displayed to the purchasers,” 
in order to prevent fraud. Bridgwater was bracketed with 
Taunton and Dunster in the table of ‘* Rates outwards,” twelfth 
year of King Charles II., in respect to ‘‘ woollen cloths accompted 
for short cloths.” In the villages branch manufactures were carried 
on; and on panels and oak bench ends in the Churches the industries 
of the age were often depicted, and are still to be seen. Pity 
indeed that now all local arts and handicraft are crushed out of life 
by the great manufacturing centres! At the beginning of this 
century silk-throwsting was carried on largely in the valley of the 
Parrett, and who will deny that the woodcarvers’ art has been 
injured by the inevitable centralisation of the age ? 

The Wye and the Severn farther up the Channel have somewhat 
by their greater celebrity relegated the Parrett to obscurity, for 
the Parrett is scarcely celebrated in prose, still less in poetry. ‘‘Vate 
caret sacro”’ is the motto of the tawny Parrett. Even its salmon, 
which undoubtedly are amongst the best in the world, are seldom 
spoken of outside the immediate neighbourhood, and perhaps it is 
best known as the river with a ‘‘ bore” which attains phenomenal 
strength and force along its banks, especially at the time of the 
equinox when the gales blow strong from the north-west, and 
pile the water up in Bridgwater Bay. Still, in spite of its 
ugliness, lack of esthetic charms, and neglect by artists and 
historians, this river valley has seen the makings of much of Eng- 
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land’s history. It is more richly endowed with memories, as it 
rolls heavily seaward, than many a more picturesque and sounding 
river. The purity of its original fountains, far up in the Dorsetshire 
hills, clear as the Bandusian spring, is lost many miles before it 
reaches the Channel, and the bosom is stained and freckled with the 
froth and yeast of a sea-water that has long since degenerated from 
the blue of ocean. Still the very presence of this outer flood, and 
the breath of the Channel it brings with it, are the guarantees of 
history. Its mouth, nearly a mile wide, seems to thunder forth, in 
the daily conflict of the Channel waters, echoes of some greater 
fame and rumours of more spacious times. 

At the entrance of the river there is never-ending war. Stand 
by the sides when the floodgates of the sea, let loose from the 
distant Atlantic, pulsate up the narrow Bristol Channel, and with 
accumulated power rush swiftly over the barren sands and mud, 
crowding into the narrow corner of Bridgwater Bay. It is a 
veritable Campus Martius of contending foes, a Niagara of conflict- 
ing sounds. The small island opposite its mouth, made of drift and 
sediment through countless centuries, grows smaller and smaller 
as the tide advances up its beach; the narrow passage between it 
and the mainland, across which, at neap tide, you might easily ford, 
waxes deeper and deeper; and innumerable eddies turn and 
twist with inconceivable force round the yellow banks. It is not 
at the broad mouth of the Parrett that the bore is seen first of all. 
Naturally the tidal wave collects and concentrates its water higher 
up, where the banks begin to narrow, and then with a steady, 
irresistible flow the water rushes up, at the rate of six or eight 
miles an hour, presenting the spectacle of a level column about 
three feet in height. Sometimes, although very rarely, two bores 
occur, one succeeding another, greatly to the surprise of the fisher- 
men and sailors. Once when the tide was running down after the 
full, two ships got jambed by carelessness, across the stream ; 
and it appeared as if, sinking one upon the other, a wreck of a 
somewhat curious nature was imminent. A second bore appeared 
and floated them asunder: which was regarded as a most curious 
and providential interposition of the river god. But such inter- 
positions in the favour of ships in peril cannot be counted 
upon, and, as a rule, there is one bore only, each tide appearing 
with great regularity at about two hours before the time for high 
tide ; for the bore does not begin to form till the tidal wave has 
had time to rush in and cover the acres of sand and mud extend- 
ing far out opposite Burnham, and then, reaching a certain level, 
to make its irresistible advance up the Parrett. 

This phenomenon of the bore was unknown (so the story runs) 
to the early Danish invaders; and in King Alfred’s time the forces 
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were divided by the sudden subsidence of the river, and those on 
the eastern bank could not use their ships, which were stranded, 
or wade and swim across themselves in the liquid mud. This gave 
the Saxons an opportunity of inflicting a defeat upon the isolated 
body on the west side, and, after the victory, of making good their 
retreat to the neighbouring fastnesses of the Quantocks, probably 
the tall ridge of Douseborough or Danesbarrow, separated then by 
a tract of primeval forest and swamp. Close by Combwich a 
circular mound is pointed out where (it is said) Ubba, a Danish 
leader, was buried ; and it has been conjectured that the farm, called 
now Upper Cock Farm, in which this mound is situated, is really 
a corruption of Ubba-coc, the mound of Ubba. But the mouth of 
the Parrett is replete with ancient memories of battles fought here 
between Saxon and Dane. The river itself was the boundary of 
ancient Damnonia, and, being a border stream, was naturally the 
scene of many a fierce conflict in those so-called good old days 
when might was right, and the prizes of victory went to the 
strongest. Notably the Parrett was famed for the gallant stand 
made against the inroads of the Danes, and we read in Leland’s 
Collectanea: ‘‘ Kanulph, with the men of Somerset and Bishop 
Aelhstan, of Sherborne, and Duke Osric, with the men of Dorset, 
fighting with the Danish army and making no little slaughter of 
them, obtained the palm of victory at the mouth of the river 
Pedridan.”’ ; 

Right opposite the mouth of the Parrett are the two very 
notable and conspicuous islands of Flat Holmes and Steep Holmes, 
the word Holm giving a clue to the Scandinavian occupation, 
forming a rare vantage ground for the hordes of pirates, who could 
choose their own time to strike a blow where and how they could 
along either shore of the Bristol Channel, whether in fertile 
Damnonia or in rocky Wales. Itis said that Gildas Badonicus, 
the ancient British historian, once sojourned on this lonely island. 
He was a monk of the monastery of Bangor; and in his day the 
British Church was at its lowest, and poor Christians were driven 
to hide themselves in out-of-the-way corners of the land. Gildas, 
being persecuted by Picts, Scots, and Saxons, sought a quiet place 
here for his De Excidio Britannie amidst the roar of tempests and 
the clang of the myriad sea-fowl: which shows to what straits 
research and literature were put in those early days when might 
was right. Not even here, however, was the poor scholar left to 
meditate in peace over his somewhat gloomy treatise. Some 
roving pirates looked upon these Channel islands with different 
eyes, regarding them as a convenient theatre for outrage. Finding 
poor Gildas in possession, they deprived him of the little 
peculium he had, and, after listening to his philosophy with 
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contempt, bade him betake himself off, parchment and all. Thence 
he went, we are informed in Collinson’s History of Somersetshire, 
to the monastery of Glastonbury, where he died about 570. The 
island, being accessible only at two places, was an ideal pirates’ 
perch. Now it bristles with cannon and all the paraphernalia of 
modern warfare, on guard as a sentinel island, watchful against 
any rash invader of England’s shores. It is a rough, cradled 
watch-dog, and stands in the very eye of Atlantic gales. Whosoever 
goes to Burnham or to Weston knows its outline well, bare and bleak 
against the western skies, lying couchant in mid-channel. Looking 
oftentimes from the neighbouring Quantock heights, 8. T. Coleridge 
brooded over 


‘‘ The Channel there, the Islands, and White Sails, 
Dim coasts and cloudlike Hills and shoreless Ocean ;” 


and, once in a mood of despondency, when on the shores of 
Shurian Bars, he looks upon in the twilight— 


“ The Watch Fire 
‘“* Dark reddening from the Channelled Isle ;” 


and the genial soul conjures up gloomy pictures of lightnings, 
storms, and shipwrecks, as the vessel reels against the Island 
rocks. It is only a bit of atrabilious humour. Coleridge becomes 
himself again, and ‘ fancy more gaily sings.” 

There is one expression of the poet which is artistically very 
true. He speaks of the “dim coasts and cloudlike hills.” 
Here in this part of the channel the atmosphere is peculiarly 
tender and delicate, and the distant hills oftentimes seem, down in 
the west, to hang sometimes in cloudland, like clouds themselves, 
apparelled in most gorgeous lights. Turner, the great painter, is 
said to have gained many of his remarkable effects from Burnham, 
looking westward across the mouth of the Parrett towards the 
open sea. Artists, also, who have spent the summer at the 
Quantocks, have noticed the play of cloudland as a distinctive part 
of the general scenery of the place. The very conformation of the 
shores on either side of the Channel would, perhaps, account for 
the constant variation of the clouds. There are highlands on both 
sides, both in Wales and in Somerset, and over the intervening space 
of water, narrowing continually from Lundy Island to the Severn, 
the forms and shapes of Atlantic mists are shifting in constant 
and kaleidoscopic motion. They need a Turner to paint, and a 
Ruskin to describe. 

At the mouth of the Parrett, in rough weather, there is an 
absolute commingling of all the elements at times, and the effect is 
a blurred, confused, though wholly complete image, such as Turner 
calls up. Look yonder, as the tide begins to turn, destined in a 
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few hours to rise full forty feet. First, through the mist, over the 
muddy expanses, mere shadowy fields of drifting foam, white 
against the dark horizon, rise into being. Long creamy spaces 
glance momentarily into view as a bigger wave than usual has 
covered the broad spaces of mud and sand, leaving behind it a 
tumultuous vision of brown and speckled water heaving with 
ponderous wrath. The inevitableness of the advancing flood 
rushes upon the senses, and you think of those poor martyrs. who, 
in former days, were bound to posts on such a desolate scene, 
doomed to wait till the lapping and curdling waves beat the life 
out of them. You seem to see the ocean grow visibly before your 
eyes. The froth becomes a wavelet, the wavelet a wave, the wave 
a billow, dark and thunderous; then many billows melt into a 
confused torrent of waters, whirled in dark chaos and broken in 
shapeless masses upon the cliff. 

In May, when the plover nests, the scene is different. The sea 
breeze sings among the shrouds, and the tide murmurs and 
soughs like a zephyr among the pines, or as a host of busy insects 
over heather wastes. The echoes of the empty beach are hollow; 
the sounds travel inland even to the base of the cliffs; and, far out, 
when the tide turns, a broad even line of water moves gently 
forward, wrapping space after space in smooth and quiet shallows. 
The sea-birds are loathe to quit their feeding-grounds in the face 
of such silent and subtle waters ; but when they do so at last, in 
tumultuous uprising, their shrill notes sound far inland to the 
hay-fields past the cliff. The shrimper, who has been plying his 
sweeping net, returns with full crate; the fisherman comes from 
his poles at low water mounted on his strange mud horse, or mud 
sleigh; and the great conger lying hid in the noontide heat in 
some congenial hole, leaps forth to roam again. 

But let us wander farther up the Parrett. His curves will take us 
to Bridgwater, not far from the classic field of Sedgmoor, whence, 
indeed, he draws the tributary waters. On the west side the spire 
of Bridgwater is a conspicuous ‘“‘ feature” in the landscape. It 
recalls the aphorism of Wordsworth that spires suit a level 
champaign country, and square towers a nestling valley. It 
recalls also memories of Monmouth, and of a well-known rising. 
For from the parapets of the Tower, it is said, Monmouth looked 
eastward upon the neighbouring field of Sedgmoor. The church 
itself well repays a visit, for at the east end hangs a well-known 
picture, said to have been taken from a French or Spanish privateer 
during the last war with France. It is said by some to be the work 
of Guido, and £10,000 was once offered for it by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. In this church, also, Blake, the great Common- 
wealth admiral, was christened. Strange to say, there is no 
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memorial erected in Bridgwater to the hero who said, for all gallant 
British sailors in those days of trouble, that ‘state affairs were 
not their province: their duty was to keep foreigners from fooling 
us.” Right well Blake kept them from fooling us! The battle 
field is within an easy walk of Bridgwater ; and Macaulay, Walter 
Besant, Blackmore, and other writers have made us familiar with 
the place and scenery. It is a strange flat country, and the abode 
still of many rustics whose forefathers have lived in the same 
parish for generations,—rather a rare thing in these days of 
migration from country to town, and illustrative of the con- 
servative tendency remarked upon by Macaulay as useful for 
handing down oral traditions from father to son. The country folk 
still adhere to the ‘‘ Zummerzet” dialect, and to ‘‘ Zummerzet 
zyder,” of which the King’s troopers drank so heavily before 
Sedgmoor, but without fuddling their brains or unnerving their 
arms, as poor Monmouth’s followers fondly imagined when they 
planned their unsuccessful surprise. From the top of Chedzoy 
church tower the incidents of the fight are easily recalled, 
although the dikes, or rhines (as they are locally styled), have been 
somewhat changed since the battle. To the east is Stawell Hill, 
standing by itself, along which, it is said, Monmouth, when 
the game was up, effected his escape. Cock Hill, lying between 
the valleys of the Brue and of the Parrett, is considered by some 
the best vantage ground from which to take in the situation. It is 
an historical place, and the village of Edington is supposed by 
some to have been the site of the battle of Aethandune, when King 
Alfred, waging war against the whole pagan army, gained the 
victory with divine assistance. If this is the case, the site of 
Bratton Hill, in Wiltshire, would have to be abandoned. 

On the face of the country there are monuments of the battle of 
Sedgmoor. Looking from Chedzoy Church eastward, you may 
see, if you are far-sighted enough, a little mound fenced in with 
care. It is the grave of many of those poor rustics who, with rude 
weapons, fought like heroes against the King’s troops. On the 
outsjde walls of the Church itself you notice the well-worn places 
in the blocks of sand-stone where they sharpened their scythes and 
pikes. From time to time the ground yields up ghastly tokens of 
this last fight on English soil. Qn a glebe field, not long ago, 
when labourers were double-trenching, they found bodies not three 
feet beneath the surface. Not far off is an oak tree on which the 
captured rebels were hanged without ceremony. 

The landscape on a May morning is very fair. Between 
Chedzoy and the distant Tor of Glastonbury stretches many an 
acre of green and fertile marshland, redeemed step by step from the 
inroads of the tide. Yet it was wild enough even within recent 
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times. Old men will “mind” how the booming bittern was 
common in their marshes, and how wild duck, teal, geese, and snipe 
haunted the pools in scores, and could be shot almost ‘‘ in sack 
fulls”’ (to use their expression). Up to the present day the snipe 
breeds there occasionally, and many a “ walk” of these birds can 
still be flushed on a winter’s day. The whole extent of the 
moors, especially on the east side of the Polden Hills, is a floating 
peaty mass, shaking and trembling as the heavy wains make their 
way along, and especially agitated when the trains along the branch 
line from Templecombe to Bridgwater rumble onwards. The 
engineer of this line found it difficult, here and there, to find a firm 
and solid foundation for the bridges. At evening the vapours arise 
and cover the surface with floating white mists, weird and fantastic 
to look upon, and unhealthy to breathe. Ague prevails here, and 
the partial drainage of the country seems to have made it more 
unhealthy than when it was one wide unreclaimed waste, with a 
greater part of its surface covered with water. It is the process of 
drying-up which causes a marsh locality to be especially unhealthy. 
Here often some remnant of a primeval forest in the shape of 
sodden oak is exhumed as the layers of peat are removed, and the 
dark foundations of the moor appear. Strange wildflowers grow in 
the open fields; and along the dikes, close to the thick reeds, the 
blossom of the Hottonia, or water-violet, appear. This is the 
fumitory, ‘“‘a name which superstition holds to fame,” the smoke 
caused by which is said to exorcise evil spirits. On Glastonbury 
and Burtle Moors are found the osmunda regalis fern, the hoary 
and soft sedge, the corn brome grass, the hare’s tail rush, the gale 
or Dutch myrtle, the marsh fern, the marsh saxifrage, cranberry, 
and water milfoil, with many others. Down by the coast the sea 
darnel-grass, the sea rush-grass, the yellow poppy, the sea barley 
grass, the sea chickweed, the spurrey, and wormwood grow, and 
on the rocks themselves the sea liverwort can be found. 

The names of the places themselves, such as Weston Zoyland, 
Chedzoy and Middlexoy, testify to the presence of the sea, and point 
out the little vantage points where, on eminences a little higher 
than the surrounding country, the rude folk of this watery wilder- 
ness could live. For was not Glastonbury itselfan Island? In 
Tennyson’s Holy Grail the character of the spot is preserved. 


‘From our old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 
And here the heathen prince, Arviragus, 
Gave him an Isle of Marsh whereon to build, 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore.” 


How entirely Glastonbury was surrounded by water we may 
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gather from the fact that the Abbots of Glastonbury, setting out 
from Glaston’s Isle, used to sail by boat on an annual excursion 
from the Abbey down the river Brue and along the Pill row cut 
towards Brent, to visit their property. Doubtless this annual 
procession was an important event in those days, when the riches of 
Glastonbury were great, and the dwellers in the valley of the Parrett 
obedient to the rule of the spiritual superiors, who often lorded it 
with a kindly despotism. In those harrying days such an island 
refuge, sanctified by use and tradition, was a beatific vision, and 
men idealized it as they idealized the Islands of the Blest, and gave 
every beautiful attribute to it they could imagine. 

Thus it was up the valley of the Parrett that the ancient Island 
Valley of Avilion was placed. Avilon is a Welsh word derived from 
Aval, meaning an apple ; and the district is still famed for its apples. 


** Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor even wind blows loudly.” 


A somewhat ideal picture this if the stranger happens to time 
his visit in winter, when the east or north-west winds sweep over 
the marshes; but true enough in May, when the apple-trees are 
resplendent in blossoms, the plover utters its plaintive note, and 
the echoes of the distant sea are softened into a pleasant 
lullaby. Elsewhere, in his Arthurian romances, Tennyson recalls 


more truly the winter scenery— 


** When the dolorous day 
Grew drearier towards twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the north, and blew 
The mists aside.” 
and where 
** The rosy mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 


Yonder is Athelney, and this small knoll recalls other memories. 
Here was an island said by William of Malmesbury to have 
been only two acres in extent, with a monastery and dwellings for 
monks built on it. For here in a dream St. Cuthbert appeared to 
King Alfred and bade him build a monastery to God. Here, doubt- 
less, King Alfred planned his wise schemes, secure in his island 
refuge, soon to be a scourge upon the, hurrying Danes. The safety 
of England lay then in her wooden walls, and the beginning of 
England’s fleet was made in these gloomy morasses. 

In Isle Brewers and Isle Abbots, and in the neighbouring forest 
of Neroche the stately oak, we read, grew well; and at Athelney 
Bridge, a central point on the moorland wastes, near the junction 
of the Tone, the tidal Parrett flows up from the sea full thirty 
miles distant, reaching at high water a breadth of sixty feet, and 
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a depth of eighteen feet, a fair place from which to launch the war 
galleys or to repair and careen them. On Athelney (or the Island 
of Nobles), it is not mere fancy to say, the first attempt was 
made to defend England’s shores, just as, doubtless, in times 
past, the first attempt was made at Glastonbury to plant the first 
English Church. 

No place now is sacred from the profaning hand of the engineer. 
Across this historic valley an idea has been mooted to dig a ship 
canal connecting the waters of the Bristol Channel with those of 
the English Channel. In 1810 the suggestion was made to cut a 
canal between Bridgwater and the Combwich reach of the river 
Parrett, thereby avoiding some of the endless windings which make 
the distance to Bridgwater by the channel of the river just double 
what it isin an air line. Later on, as the tonnage was rapidly 
increasing, a project was set on foot “to take a survey of the 
river Parrett, and to give a plan, estimate, and report, showing the 
practicability of establishing a floating dock at or near the town, 
with a ship canal, having eighteen feet of water thence to such 
part of the river, near to its mouth, as would afford a convenient 
means of access from the sea for vessels of a large class, during 
neap as well as spring tides, with a plan for bringing the extension 
of the Taunton canal into such floating dock, taking care not to 
interfere with the public sewers of the town.” 

This was in 1835; but now nothing less than a canal cut across 
from sea to sea will satisfy the magnificent ideas of modern 
engineers. Such an artificial waterway would make ancient 
Damnonia an island. From many points of view it would be 
useful. It would save ships bound to and ships bound from 
Cardiff and the Bristol Channel the long and perilous voyage 
round Land’s End ; it would increase the prosperity of the western 
counties ; and from a strategic point of view it would be invaluable 
in case of a war with France. Some maintain that it would aid 
creatly in draining the marsh country, and help a problem which 
has puzzled commissioners and experts for generations. A change 
would come over these quiet moorland solitudes, and the rustics 
would gaze in awe at the argosies of the east passing backwards 
and forwards near King Alfred’s ancient haunts and the fastnesses 
of his followers. Yet, as an engineering feat, the canal would 
be, nowadays, no great or surprising wonder. 

Chedzoy Church, from the tower of which such a wide view 
can be gained over the valley of the Parret, is a very interesting 
old moorland church. It is built of Ham Hill stone, and outside, 
on the north side of the chancel, can boast of beautiful work. Inside 
the oak bench ends are very good and conspicuous, even for Somer- 
setshire, where the churches are often rich in oak carving. The 
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chief curiosity of the church furniture consists in the well-known 
altar cloths, discovered quite recently, and the only bit of pre-Refor- 
mation work of this kind known to exist. The Wantage Sisters 
have repaired and restored these with great skill and care, and 
when exhibited anywhere, the precious specimens of ancient art 
are insured for £2,000. Of course, being unique, they are in 
their way priceless. The stranger is surprised to find in this 
lonely moorland church so much to interest him, both of old and 
new. Yet the manners of the moorland folk were, until quite 
recently, rough and uncouth. Not much more than a generation 
ago, cider was drunk inside the church on the occasion of a wedding, 
fives were played on Sundays against the church tower, and the 
space under the belfry was converted occasionally into a ring where 
the pugilists of the village could perform. Needless to say that 
all these customs have long since disappeared, and survive in 
almost incredible tradition. 

The rustic of the valley of the Parrett, however, has many 
peculiar beliefs and customs of his own, and in the moors super- 
stition has died hard. To be “overlooked” is to have a neigh- 
bour’s evil eye upon you, and it is not thought extraordinary even 
now to consult the wise man (or wizard). The seventh son of the 
seventh son is supposed to have the power of healing you of 
the king’s evil by his touch. 

To a stranger the provincialism as well as the dialect of this 
part of the world is somewhat puzzling. A cart will be called a 
‘“‘ plough”; a dree-wheeled putt is a three-wheeled conveyance ; a 
rick yard is a mowbarton; a loft a talat ; a wether sheep a hog; 
oxen beasts, or, as it is sometimes pronounced, beastesses ; turf 
is called the spine; “‘d”’ is constantly used for “‘ th,” as droo for 
through, dree, as above, for three ; drash for thrash ; drush (drusel) 
for thrush. Tapping a shoe is putting on a new sole; spitting the 
gearden is digging the garden. In the Somerset pronunciation of 
gearden the derivation of the word from yard seems to appear ; 
mines is pronounced as moines, which is exactly the word used by 
the old chronicler who wrote the account of Frobisher’s voyage to 
the north in search of gold. The letter “‘r” is treated very curiously, 
and is often transposed by a metathesis wholly unintelligible to 
the outsider. For example, Bridgwater becomes Burgwaater ; red 
becomes hurd; Richard, Hurchard; great, gurt. The word maid 
is almost invariably used instead of girl; one of their most common 
adjectives is terrible, or tarble, to qualify anything or everything 
from a big thunderstorm to a big pig. A “ gurt mommut” is a 
stupid fellow. ‘There are some still living who, on Twelfth Night, 
sit in the church porch to see how many of their neighbours who 
defile in are spared to come out again. Those who remain behind 
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will die the ensuing year. Instead of asking whether service has 
begun in church, the rustic’ folk will say ‘‘ Has prayer gone in yet?” 
Not far from the Parrett are three or four places where grafts of 
the Holy Thorn from Glastonbury are supposed to grow, and the 
people go to see them blossom on old Christmas Day. There is a 
tradition amongst many old people that it is better to celebrate 
old Christmas Day than the new one. Until recently there was 
quite a mass of local traditions, songs, and literature; but the 
national schools are doing their levelling work. 

Although the West Somerset folk are often hearty enough in 
their way, a tone of pessimism is prevalent among them when 
they speak of one another. When a good man has departed this 
life they rarely speak of him in ecstatic language, or apply such 
adjectives as ‘‘ splendid” or ‘ capital” to his virtues: the utmost 
they say is, ‘‘ Woll, you never heard nairer zoul speak bad o 
un.” ‘Two negatives are often used where one would do. 

On the marshes close to the mouth of the Parrett a very curious 
land tenure, peculiar to this neighbourhood, is found. The moors 
or marshes are valued highly as affording most nutritious food for 
stock, and from miles round sheep and oxen are sent there for 
change of herbage, the salt and sea breezes having a most wonderful 
effect upon them. On the east side of the river the tract known 
as Pawlett Hams used to let at £7 or £8 an acre yearly in the good 
days. On the west side the moors known as Wick Moor, North 
Ham, and Sharp Ham, comprising about 225 acres, are owned by 
twenty to thirty proprietors. But their proprietorship is exercised 
in a very peculiar way. It is a kind of communal tenure of a very 
unique and puzzling character. The ownership of a rap or dole 
in one moor will give stockage rights in the adjoining moor. For 
example, a Sharp Ham right will carry with it a stockage right in 
Wick Moor. Further, there is a distinction between the ‘‘ Fore- 
sheer” and the stockage right. A proprietor may have the 
exclusive right to cut a sheer of grass on one lot, and yet not have 
the stockage to himself afterwards. The time when “ stockage”’ 
begins varies in the different moors, and here and there no mowing 
or foresheer is allowed. Further, the ownerships of a “Rap” in 
one place and of a ‘‘ Dole” in another do not involve the right to 
pasture stock of the same number or description in every case. By 
mutual agreement, the time and condition of opening the moor 
may be altered. There is no boundary fence between the raps 
and doles: they lie between the rhines or ditches in open 
country. 

The question seems to be How did the ownership of a Sharp 
Ham right, for example, give the owner the communal privileges 
over adjoining moors? Perhaps it may have arisen from the 
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fulfilment of a common duty ; and this would be either draining the 
moor by the rhines, or helping to dam back the inroads of the tides. 
For ages the problem of diking and draining was before the 
dwellers in the valley of the Parrett: the pastures of their 
flocks, their houses, and their very existence depended upon 
its being done successfully. The tide has long since encroached 
upon the land, and right opposite the mouth of the Parrett 
there is said to be a submerged forest and lands, for which tithe 
rent-charge used to figure for the benefit of the neighbouring 
clergyman, with: power to distrain upon Father Neptune if he 
thought fit. In these raps and doles the Church was not forgotten. 
The rector of a parish distant nearly thirty miles, and he of another 
distant eight miles, have a Sharp Ham right, and a privilege to 
stockage if they choose. These rights show in their way the 
history of Church endowments, and their haphazard and sporadic 
character. There are also in existence in these ctrious moors 
certain rights called Hopping Rights. This is when the ownership 
and rights of stockage passes from one rap to another, so that the 
owner seems to “‘swop”’ (exchange) with a neighbour from one year 
to another. These hopping rights can only exist, of course, when 
there is a ditch or rhine between the raps. Here, therefore, along 
this portion of the valley of the Parrett there is a tract of land 
where, in the ordinary sense, there is no freehold, no leasehold, 
no copyhold. Nor is there a Common; nor are there Common 
rights, as usually understood; nor is there any Lord of the Manor. 
Were some valuable cargoes to be jettisoned outside, and the 
flotsam and jetsam cast up upon the foreshore of these reclaimed 
moors, it would be difficult to say to whom, after the Crown, 
a share of the property would go. The mineral wealth of coal, so 
plentiful in Cardiff just opposite, does not, owing to a“ fault,” ex- 
tend to the Sharp Ham rights; otherwise, another knotty 
question of property would arise. 

Within a summer day, or even within two or three days, it is 
impossible to wander very far up the valley of the Parrett and trace 
its head waters, which rise in North Parrett, within sight of the 
English Channel. But its most interesting reaches are the lower 
ones, where the tide ebbs and flows. Far back in the magic pages 
of history are the heroic figures of the good King Arthur and of 
Alfred, with all the glamour of chivalric deeds. The mists 
that curl round the osiers and rhines, and slowly ascend the feet of 
the Polden hills, seem, to the imaginative mind, like a white shroud 
that folds upon ancient men and days, and gives stately propor- 
tions to the figures that then moved upon the earth. 


‘The Knights are dead, and their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints—I trust.” 
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But floating down the stream of time come other men, more in 
touch with us, and more apparent in their influences as builders up 
of our national history. In 1492 a new world had sprung into 
light across the seas far to the westward down the Channel, 
and the breasts of the sailors of the west were moved. There were 
rumours of the discovery of Newfoundland, and all the visions of 
Transatlantic riches. Long had the Bristol pilots guided their 
ships to the Fisheries of Iceland; and now, beyond the boundaries 
of that former ultima Thule, placed in the North Atlantic, in the 
wake of Lief the Lucky, the bold Scandinavian explorer, the desire 
arose to solve that one great geographical problem of the age—the 
North-West Passage. Sebastian Cabot, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, lived in Bristol, and enlisted the aid and sympathy of the 
sailors of the Bristol Channel, both up the Severn and up the 
Parrett. ‘‘ The sailors of Bridgwater were renowned for their love 
of enterprise,’ we are told, and joined in that expedition under one 
of the Cabots: which gave us Newfoundland, our earliest Trans- 
atlantic colony. The eastern Peninsula of Newfoundland was called 
*“‘ The Peninsula of Avalon.” Might not this name bea trace of the 
Western mariners, and a memorial of a west-country valley ? 

Then in pious old Martin Frobisher’s days, there is another 
expedition to find the “ Straits of Anian” and the kingdom of the 
great khan, and the passage by way of the north to the eastern 
seas. Here again the sailors of the Parrett are to the fore. There 
is the Ema of Bridgwater, and the Emanuel of Bridgwater, vessels 
found in Frobisher’s third expedition. It may be mentioned that 
at Meta Incognita, at the entrance of Hudson’s Straits, Frobisher 
and his fleet turned aside to what they thought were glittering 
gold mines in the Arctic seas, and so for many weeks they ballasted 
their ships with the fallacious heaps shining only with mica, 
imagining that the true Eldorado was not in Mexico or in Peru, 
which they left to the Spaniards, but under the Pole. The Bridg- 
water captains, one of whom, by the way, was almost wrecked in 
the ice-floes of the north, were, as might be guessed, bitterly dis- 
appointed when, in company with the ships of Fowey and Barn- 
staple, they returned empty-handed. Sadat heart they must have 
drifted back again up the Parrett, to be awakened, however, shortly 
(1588) by the great Armada stir, and win gold ducats and fame from 
the Spaniards. Does not Bridgwater boast of an Armada chest, 
taken, doubtless, full of gold, and treasured now for all men to see 
in the Custom House by the banks of the Parrett? 

Generation upon generation of adventurers have floated over 
Parrett’s flood, borne up and down, like the flotsam and jetsam of 
the tide in their brief span of life. The Briton, in his rude skin 
coracle, glided between the tall osier beds, snaring the wildfowl, 
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and fled, it may be, along the narrow lanes of water to some 
island refuge from a foreign foe; the strong, fair-haired Viking, 
from the north, in his long boat, flashing the proud crest of the 
Raven from his bows, was a rover southward to the farthest Gades ; 
the sailors of great King Alfred, on their warlike galleys from 
Athelney, swept along by the measured stroke of sixty stout 
oarsmen, a patriot crew, were charged by the king to sally forth 
and ask and give no quarter in the fight. Then, later still, at the 
new birth of the Western world, in brave Plantagenet times, when 
religion had stirred men’s hearts to the very core, haply a crusader 
passed onward with face sternly set towards the Holy Land, and 
bound by vow to win the sepulchre from the Moslem foe. After 
him, in stately Tudor days, there swept down the retreating flood 
the adventurous bark of some gallant Elizabethan captain, bound 
northwards to the fishing banks of distant Iceland, or to the 
glittering Eldoradoes of hyperborean seas, invading in his turn the 
homes of the ancient Vikings for fish or gold. Or, perhaps, half in 
fear of Moorish outrage, and of Algerine pirates, there stole down 
the stream a western merchant’s sole venture, a tall carrack, made 
to fight or trade, bound on the southern tack, where the Portuguese 
showed the way, past Cape Bojador and Cape Verde, to the Gulf of 
Guinea, for oil and ivory. 

Here, too, the great Blake, watching in his boyhood the tide ebb 
and flow daily past his feet, nurtured his bold spirit, and hardened 
his iron nerve, destined in time, by both sea and land, to carve a 
deathless name, carrying to haughty Moor at Tunis and at Tangier, 
and to boasting Spaniard at Santa Cruz, an example of 
bull-dog courage and fearlessness, and an intimation of England’s 
destiny. Here, too, not far from Parrett’s banks, as an under- 
tone of grief in the midst of sounding pans, were heard 
the baleful sounds of civil war and here, on Sedgmoor’s fatal 
field, was the site of the last battle fought on English soil, 
when brother slew brother at the bidding of rival kings. Then 
we come within the times of spoken tradition. Old men tell of 
what they have heard from others, and we emerge into the “ light 
of common day.” 

Winu1amM GRESWELL. 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 


Tue fascination which the study of electoral statistics holds over 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind is the wonder and amusement of friends and 
adversaries and the lapse of years has not dulled the ardour with 
which he pursues it. In the testimonials which he furnishes, with 
inexhaustible resource, to the Party candidates, the ‘‘ flowing tide ”’ 
of success which the electoral records appear to him to reveal is 
referred to in terms which show that he regards it as a settled 
fact in politics that the present Government will be swept away by 
the next General Election. Reverses sustained by Gladstonian 
candidates give him not even a moment’s doubt as to the soundness 
of his theory. In the September Number of the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Gladstone has crystallized his speculations into definite 
assertions. He has made a series of calculations, upon which he 
bases a prophecy that at the General Election he will be returned 
to power by a majority, in Great Britain alone, which he variously 
estimates from forty-six to ninety-seven, and he declares that 
ninety-seven is ‘‘ probably too low” an estimate. Mr. Gladstone 
claims that the figures he has produced should be met by his 
opponents with ‘‘ computations as close and as minute” as those 
which he has submitted ; and he asserts that unless this can be done 
the statistical case must be decided in his favour. It may occur to 
many people that it is hardly worth while to spend time in 
framing theories and evolving minute calculations from the results 
of elections contested amid infinitely varying circumstances, and 
influenced by innumerable considerations, the bearing of which 
cannot possibly be fairly defined. It is as certain as anything 
can be that the losses which the Government has sustained 
have been largely influenced by considerations apart from the 
dominant question of Home Rule, and by accidental circumstances 
which will not recur; as well as by a concentration of effort on 
the part of the Opposition, which will not be possible at the 
General Election. All such forces have been powerfully arrayed 
against the Ministerial candidates, and their combined effect has 
had great influence upon the result of the contests. But the 
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General Election will be decided upon broad general issues, Each 
candidate will have to rely less upon adventitious aids from the 
headquarters of his Party than upon his own efforts and those of 
his local supporters. The invasion of the constituencies by hosts 
of rival speakers, organizers, and canvassers from beyond their own 
borders will be no longer possible. Mr. Gladstone asserts, with 
truth, that at each recurring bye-election the country has been 
kept “‘in an almost perpetual fever,’’ and that the polls have been 
very heavy ; but his deduction that the elections so influenced by 
excitement and passion represent in each case the deliberate judg- 
ment of the constituencies on the great issues of the day is con- 
trary to knowledge and experience. The contests at Eccles and at 
Hartlepool, for example, were decided on questions which, although 
relatively small, engrossed the minds of a certain portion of the 
electors to the temporary exclusion of greater subjects. In the one 
case the issue was decided by the vote of the miners on an Hight 
Hours Bill; in the other, it was notorious a triumph by a 
candidate who pledged himself to employ only a certain class of 
labour, and therefore received the support of expectant men who 
were no more than the Irish Americans representatives of the 
British electorate. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
other elections have been largely affected by side issues, and that 
the Government has suffered greatly by misrepresentations of 
its action in regard to such matters as allotments, the licensing 
laws, the burden of taxation, and the hours of labour. All these 
subjects will find their proper level at the General Election. They 
will no longer occupy the position of undue importance which they 
have assumed on particular occasions recently. 

It cannot even be admitted that experience justifies any reliance 
upon the relative gains and losses at bye-elections as a forecast of the 
General result. Three General Elections since 1868 unmistak- 
ably show the fallacy of any such predictions. Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Government (1868-74) was singularly unfortunate at bye-elections. 
It lost no fewer than twenty-four seats. If Mr. Gladstone’s present 
system of calculation is trustworthy, that Ministry should have 
been sent back in a hopeless minority; but after the election of 
1874 Mr. Disraeli had only a majority of between forty and fifty 
seats. On the other hand, notwithstanding the Bulgarian and other 
agitations sedulously fostered by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli’s 
Ministry (1874-80) was remarkably successful in its endeavour to 
hold its own at the bye-elections. A gain of five seats in six years 
was all that Mr. Gladstone could place to his own credit at the 
dissolution of 1880, and on that flimsy superstructure he built a 
calculation that the Liberals would have a majority of fifty-six.* 

* Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1878. 
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As we all know, the Conservative Government was utterly routed 
at the polls, and in the new Parliament Mr. Gladstone had a 
majority of 124 votes. At the election of 1885, although Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government had been deprived of nineteen seats at bye- 
elections, the country gave him a majority of between eighty and 
ninety votes. It is true that the electorate had in the meantime been 
extended ; but if Mr. Gladstone’s view were correct the enlargement 
of the area should have increased a disaster which the bye-elections 
seemed to foreshadow. For the reasons stated, we are logically 
obliged to refuse assent to Mr. Gladstone’s new dogma of ‘‘ the 
infallibility of the odd man” as a guide to what the future may 
bring forth; but the challenge which he has thrown down ought 
not to pass unnoticed. The position of the challenger alone ensures 
for his statements a reception beyond that which they intrinsically 
merit, and, the accuracy of his assertions is often taken for 
granted without inquiry. 

Here is a table showing the result of the General Election of 
1886 :— 


Mempers ReturRNED AT THE GENERAL ELEcTION oF 1886. 


Unionists. Gladstonians. Nationalists. 
England ei 339 125 1 
Wales . ; , ; 7 23 


Scotland : ; : 29 43 


Total for Great Britain . 875 191 
Treland ; . : 19 — 


Total for United Kingdom 394 191 


(These figures differ slightly from those given by Mr. Gladstone, 
who credits Great Britain with 565 members, instead of with 567, 
the true number ; but the variation is not important.) 

It may be admitted that Mr. Gladstone’s main assertion is 
founded on undoubted fact. Since 1886 his Party has certainly 
captured eighteen seats previously held by Unionist members, 
and four members have deserted the Unionist ranks without sub- 
mitting their conduct to the judgment of their constituents. The 
Gladstonian members have thus increased from 191 to 218, and 
the Unionists have declined from 894 to 372. Mr. Gladstone 
denies that this result has been brought about by any “‘ favourable 
accidents”; but that statement cannot be admitted. It is notorious 
that deaths, resignations, and promotions have thrown open to 
competition more than two Unionist seats for every seat on the 
Opposition side that has become vacant from similar causes. More- 
over, his deduction that bye-elections are always less favourable to 
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an Opposition than to a Government is contradicted by all 
experience. 

Mr. Gladstone’s main arguments are formulated in four pro- 
positions, which we shall examine in the order in which he has 
arrayed them. His first assertion is that in eighty-nine elections 
in Great Britain, which in 1886 returned sixty-two Unionists and 
twenty-seven Gladstonian members, the Government has lost 
eighteen seats, or two-sevenths of its strength; and that if this 
proportion were preserved at the General Election its numbers 
would be reduced to 278, and the Opposition would be increased to 
324, and would have a majority of forty-six. This calculation is 
founded upon data which are largely inaccurate. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone has been supplied with an incorrect 
statement of easily ascertainable facts. Unopposed Ministerial re- 
elections at the formation of the Government excluded, the contests 
since the General Election of 1886 until the Lewisham election, 
but not including it, number 129. From that we deduct the Irish 
elections, of which there were twenty-five, and nine duplicate 
elections in places which, as Mr. Gladstone says, “‘ have had a 
second opportunity of showing their sense.”” The working standard 
is thus reduced to ninety-five—not to eighty-nine, as given in Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate. The discrepancy is important. The figure 
selected by Mr. Gladstone omits several elections in which the 
Government was successful, and, therefore, prejudices the case at 
the outset. If the bye-elections are to be made a criterion for 
estimating the result of the General Election, they should be dealt 
with as a whole, and the calculation should not be biassed against 
the Ministry by an error of that kind. At the General Election 
of 1886 the ninety-five seats were divided as follows :— 


Unionists, 66 | Gladstonians, 29 


The result of the bye-elections leaves them thus :— 
Unionists, 48 | Gladstonians, 47 


The Government, that is to say, has lost eighteen seats out of sixty- 
six. These constitute about two-sevenths of its former strength 
in the constituencies concerned, one-tenth of its majority over 
the Opposition, and one-twenty-second part of its aggregate voting 
power. On this basis, Mr. Gladstone contends that in the new 
Parliament the Opposition will have a majority of forty-six votes 
from Great Britain alone. In order to show the method by which 
he arrives at this conclusion, and the fallacy of his argument, it 


is necessary to reproduce his figures, and to put the correct esti- 
mate side by side. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’S FIGURES. Tue Correct Ficures. 
Nineteenth Century, p. 334. 


Unionist seats in Great Britain, 
Tory seats in 1886 . : ~ Bi 1886 : . . 
Dissentient Liberals . , . 72 | A loss in the proportion of 18 out 
| of 66 would reduce the Unionist 
| strength by 


Two-sevenths of 389 are 
| Leaving the Unionist strength 
Unionist strength after the | after the General Election 
General Election . ' ’ | The Opposition would stand thus: 
And if we give to the Liberals, Strength in 1886 . - 191 
now 2138, an addition of 111, | Increased by secessions . 4 
their force is thus raised to . 3824 | Add expected gain from 


| bye-elections . - 102 297 
And there is shown a Liberal ceinesieds, Siaimaass 


majority for Great Britain of. 46 | Gladstonian majority . ‘ . 24 


It is thus obvious that Mr. Gladstone’s calculation magnifies his 
conjectural majority by nearly 100 per cent. He represents it as 
nearly double that for which there is any warrant. In order to 
effect this, he has reintroduced the Irish members in the Govern- 
ment total, and made it 389 instead of 875. He has credited his 
own Party with the gains already made (191+421=213), and has 
then, to produce the visionary total of 324, included them a second 
time. Besides counting his chickens before they are hatched, 
he reckons that each egg will produce more than one chicken. 
The absurdity of the calculation is otherwise shown by the fact 
that if the relative strength of parties were to be as Mr. Gladstone 
estimates (Unionists, 278; Gladstonians, 324), the House of 
Commons, with the addition of the 103 Irish members, would 
consist of 705 members, thirty-five over its statutory number! We 
have thus, as the result of testing Mr. Gladstone’s first assertion, 
a statistical error of nearly 100 per cent., and the vision of an 
impossible House of Commons. Since the publication of his 
article, Mr. Gladstone has partly acknowledged the error ; but it is 
hardly credible that in a serious argument, based wholly on simple 
elements, an Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer has blundered so 
badly. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second argument is that if 89 constituencies 
give the Opposition a gain of 18 seats, the whole of the con- 
stituencies in Great Britain, 567 in number, would at the same rate 
yield a gain of 114 seats, which would turn the Government majority 
of 175 votes (as in 1886) into a minority of 53. In this case, 
again, the calculation is vitiated by the employment of the “false 
factor,” 89. A correct deduction on an accurate basis would give 
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a result considerably different. According to Mr. Gladstone’s rule 
of three, adjusted so as to accord with the facts, 
567 : 95 :: 6 : 1 (almost exactly). 
The Government strength in 1886 (as reduced by 
secessions) was . P . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Deducting a problematical loss at bye-elections of 
18 seats x 6. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 108 


371 


Their strength may be reduced to . 


The Opposition strength in 1886 (incurred by 
four secessions) was . ‘ . : . 195 
Add the problematical gain as above. . 108 303 


Estimated Opposition majority . 40 


—_—__ 


Mr. Gladstone’s fanciful structure of a majority of fifty-three is 
thus reduced by no less than one-fourth by the adoption of an 
accurate basis upon which to work. A slight alteration in 
this ‘factor’ would change the result very largely. Indeed, the 
inclusion of the three elections at Manchester, at Lewisham, and 
in Buteshire, which have occurred since Mr. Gladstone’s tables 
were published, would alone be sufficient to affect it sensibly. 
Arguing on a shifty and flimsy foundation such as those figures 
afford is building a house upon the sand. 

Mr. Gladstone’s third proposition is that the eighty-nine con- 
stituencies have returned members at bye-elections almost exactly 
in the same proportion as in 1885; and that, as the General Election 
of 1885 produced a Liberal majority of eighty-five in Great Britain, 
the next General Election will do the same. We have shown that 
the ninety-five bye-elections have returned members as follows :— 


Unionists, 48 | Gladstonians, 47 


At the General Election of 1885 these same constituencies 
returned :— 


Conservatives, 44 | Liberals, 51 


Mr. Gladstone’s claim is that the bye-elections have replaced his 
Party in the position, in the contested areas, of “‘ as in 1885.” It 
cannot be denied that there is some ground for the assertion ; but 
there is not ground to the full extent of Mr. Gladstone’s boast. If 
the examination is carried a little further, it will be seen upon 
what slender and insufficient support his expectations are based. 
If there had been so violent a revulsion as to cause a return to 
the position of 1885, it might have been expected that the “flowing 
tide” would have brought back the voting strength in something 
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like the same proportion. What are the facts? The polls at the 
General Election of 1885 at the contested elections in the above 
ninety-five constituencies gave this result :— 


Liberal votes ‘ P ‘ , , 4 285,705 
Conservative votes , ‘ ‘ ‘ : 252,117 


Liberal majority 33,588 


At the bye-elections since 1886 the aggregate polls have been as 
follows :— 


Gladstonian votes ‘ ‘ " : , 280,020 
Unionist votes . ; , ; ‘ ; 274,212 


Gladstonian majority 5,808 


It is thus seen that a Liberal majority of 33,500 votes in 1885 has 
dwindled to 5,800; and that, whereas in 1885 the Conservative 
vote stood at 252,000, the Unionist vote at bye-elections has 
increased to 274,000. Moreover, eighteen Unionist seats have been 
allowed to go uncontested since 1886 (we are not counting the re- 
elections of Ministers), whereas the Gladstonian seats which have 
been allowed to be re-filled without a contest are only six. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s sanguine temperament that he 
should expect the chapter of accidents to make him a present of 
108 seats, and a majority of eighty-five, amid circumstances such 
as these; but it cannot be seriously argued that he has produced 
any sufficient warrant for the expectation. 

Mr. Gladstone’s fourth conjecture, which he dignifies by the 
name of a “ criterion,” is of a still more fanciful character. It is 
that the Opposition has polled at eighty-nine bye-elections a 
preponderance of 10,916 votes ; that a proportionate gain at the 
General Election would represent a majority in 567 constituencies 
of 68,501 votes ; and that, as the Unionists gained by an excess of 
75,182 votes on the aggregate poll of 1886 a majority of 175 seats, 
the Opposition may expect its excess of 68,501 votes to give 
it a majority of 157 seats, or, after making a deduction for 
uncontested elections, a preponderance of ninety-seven votes in 
Parliament. The mere exposition of an argument of this kind is 
almost sufficient to demonstrate its absurdity. If it is examined 
in the light of fact, apart from the foundation upon which it rests, 
it will instantly crumble into dust. It is based entirely upon false 
data. It is not the fact that the Gladstonian Party can show a 
majority of 10,916 on the votes polled since the General Election. 
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The true figures, which may be tested by any one who chooses to 
take the trouble, are as stated above :— 


Gladstonian votes . é 4 . 280,020 
Unionist 9 ‘ ‘ . 274,212 


They show a Gladstonian majority of 5,808, a little over one per 
cent. on a poll of more than half a million electors; and the excess has 
since been reduced to two-thirds of its volume (8,620) by the Unionist 
victories at Lewisham, at Manchester, and in Bute. It is not correct 
to say, as Mr. Gladstone does, that the Unionist majority at the 
election of 1886 was only 75,182. It was upwards of 82,000 in 
Great Britain alone ; and, while 116 Unionist seats were left un- 
contested, only thirty-five Gladstonians were similarly returned 
without opposition. This should not be ignored in estimating the 
voting strength of the Unionist Party, and any estimate which 
omits to take it into account must be ridiculously faulty. 

For the sake of argument, however, we may follow out a 
calculation on the lines adopted by Mr. Gladstone, based upon 
the corrected data. We shall then find that the utmost majority 
he could expect to poll if the proportions of the bye-elections 
up to the present time are preserved would be about 21,720 
votes (3,620 x 6), and this might conceivably yield a majority 
of forty-four members, about one-fourth the strength of the 
Unionist majority of 1886. Thus, Mr. Gladstone’s last test, 
when applied through proper media, fails to produce even one- 
third of his prognosticated majority of 157; and, as he admits 
that at least sixty-three votes must be deducted from it for un- 
contested elections, it reverses the position entirely. It leaves 
him—not with a majority of ninety-seven,* as he calculates, but 
—in an absolute minority in Great Britain of twenty-one votes. 

The absurdity of any calculations such as those upon which Mr. 
Gladstone has entered is made evident by the experience of 1874. 
In that year the Liberals actually polled a majority of about 
66,000 votes throughout the country ; yet they were in a minority 
of between forty and fifty in the House of Commons. 

In concluding, we must notice the fact that even if Mr. Gladstone’s 
predictions were fulfilled to the letter he would be left at the mercy 
of the Nationalist Party (this is assuming—which is generous—that 
the Nationalists’ strength will remain unimpaired at the General 
Election). Apart from this, however, it is submitted that the facts 
here set forth demonstrate, with as much precision as the nature 
of the case admits, that Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions are founded 


* Properly, 94 (157 — 63). Mr, Gladstone’s article contains numerous small 
errors of this kind. 
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on incomplete and misleading statistics, from which errors of great 
magnitude have arisen ; and that the results of the bye-elections, 
taken by themselves, offer no trustworthy foundation upon which 
to prophesy, for whenever those results are taken as a guide the 
deductions drawn from them are liable to violent dislocation from 
small causes. ‘“‘It is never safe to prophesy unless you know,” 


and the science of “political meteorology” is one in which the 
oldest student is constantly at fault. 


VOL. XVIII. 97 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe NatrioNAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REvirw 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in Tor Nationat REVIEW, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Recollections of Irish Wit and Humour. 


To tHe Epirors or tHE “ Nationa REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The appearance of Ireland in 1846, when I first visited it, was very 
different from what it is now. Railways were few and far between ; but 
the roads were excellent, and the principal means of travelling was by 
the public cars, known by the name of Bians (after an Italian man 
called Bianconi, who began life as a seller of plaster images which he 
carried on a tray from town to town). During the first journey I made 
to our estate in King’s County, we arrived late at Monastreven, and were 
unable to get horses. Thus, we were obliged to spend the night in the 
dirtiest Inn I ever saw. The bed was so bad, I took all the bedding 
off and placed the carriage cushions on the bedstead, on which I tried to 
snatch a few hours’ rest. At every place where we changed horses our 
carriage was surrounded by piteous beggars, who scrambled greedily for 
the few pence we threw to them. Wages in general were very low; the 
people were ill-clad; the hovels in which they lived, with pigs and 
poultry, were miserably dirty. I shall never forget a visit I paid the 
wife of a poor deformed cripple, who was by way of watching our sheep. 
His wages were only 7d. a day, on which he kept himself, his mother, his 
wife, and seven children. In one corner of their miserable hut, I 
noticed a group of half-naked children, huddling together under some 
crockery. The woman quietly informed me that, the roof not being 
water-tight, the children had adopted this method of keeping themselves 
“thdry, y’r honour.” 

One day, before I married, Mr. B. was walking with his sisters. A 
man approached them and made use of very abusive language ; 
to which they paid no attention, returning quietly home. Very 
early next morning a servant entered Mr. B.’s room, and informed 
him that Pat wished to see him, and would not goaway. Mr. B. 
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accordingly got up, and, putting on his dressing-gown, desired the man 
to be shown in. He came, crawling on his hands and knees, and said 
that ‘he wished to beg his honour’s pardon for the way he had spoken 
on the previous day, and that he could not leave without his honour’s 
forgiveness, for the priest had threatened to turn him into the froth of 
the sea.” 

On another occasion, during a contested election in Galway, Lord 
A told me he had asked one of his tenants for his vote, which the 
man had positively refused to give, urging as his reason that the priest 
had threatened to grow him a pair of horns! Lord A thereupon 
inquired whether he had ever seen a man with horns on his head, and 
promised that should the threat be carried out the sufferer should be 
indemnified for the inconvenience. Upon that the man gave his vote. 

One day, during the hot summer of 1868, I went out sketching, with a 
friend, on the banks of a purling stream. We were watched by a 
woman, who next day informed our agent’s daughter that “those good 
ladies had been down at their prayers. They were off with their hats 
and off with their cloaks, and their little fingers went dip, dip, in the 
holy water, till shure their souls must be a’most made by this time!” 

One beautiful summer evening, my friend Mrs. H and I had been 
taking a picturesque drive along a romantic valley at the foot of the 
Keeper mountain in Tipperary. On our way home we stopped at a 
cottage tenanted by a man who, although a reputed poacher, was rather 
a friend of mine. ‘I pulled up and said, “ Good evening, Billy! how are 
you?” “Shure then, and I’m mighty well, your honour.” “And how 
is your wife?” ‘Ohthen she’s mighty well too. Sally, come out and 
spake to her ladyship!” Out came Sally, looking very buxom and 
blooming ; in spite of which her husband eyed her askance, and, 
scratching his head, said “Shure then, your honour, I think she’s 
growing mighty old! and I’m thinking that if I buried her I'd take 
another.” At this remark Sally looked crestfallen. ‘“ Well, Billy,” I 
said; “ but it strikes me Sally is younger than you are!” At this the 
woman’s countenance brightened. Making me alow curtsey, she said, 
“Shure then, and I’m thinking, your honour, that if I buried him I'd 
take another!” There was something inexpressibly ludicrous in the 
idea of these two living cheek by jowl with the one idea of “ burying” 
each other. 


Some cottages on our estate, which were out of repair, had to be 
pulled down. One of them had been tenanted by a carpenter, who 
had built himself an excellent shop, which, when he left the neigh- 
bourhood, was immediately turned into a pig-stye. When the cottage 
was pulled down it was deemed advisable to whitewash the pigstye. 
put in a good grate, and turn the place into a temporary dwelling for 
the labourer and his wife. They strongly objected to this arrangement. 
The room was so close that it gave them “an impression on their 
chests.” I endeavoured to find them another domicile, and with some 
difficulty I got a comfortable room. When they were informed of this 
they looked dissatisfied. Next day the man waylaid me as I was 
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driving out in my pony-carriage, and “ hoped her ladyship would not 
be in any hurry to move them, because their pig, that good cratur, 
was about to be confined, and shure it would be mighty inconvanient 
if they were turned out of their room before that event occurred.” I 
need scarcely add that their request was readily acceded to; but after 
that my mind was at rest, and I heard no more of the “impres- 
sion.” 

One day a niece of mine hired a car in Dublin. She remarked to 
the driver that his horse seemed very tired. The man immediately 
answered: “Oh! then it is not that atall! It’s just that he’s proud of 
having such a beautiful girl behind him, and so he can’t go.” A short 
time afterwards the same lady was staying at Killarney. An old beggar- 
woman came prowling round the house trying to elude notice. The 
proprietor asked her what she wanted, and warned her off the premises. 
“Oh!” she said, “me darling gentleman, I’m too old to be going to 
chapel, and so I was looking for a quiet spot where I might say me 
prayers”; and she began to gabble, till she perceived from Mr. B 8 
tone and manner that he was not to be trifled with. 

A poor woman in our almshouse lost her sight, and, as she was in- 
capable of taking care of herself, I was anxious she should be removed 
to the county infirmary. She declared that she would rather beg her 
bread from house to house: so we settled that she should have a small 
pension and be sent back to her own village. Her delight was unbounded. 
She confessed to me that she had declined going to the infirmary because 
she was wrapped in the mantle of the blessed Mother of God, and her 
soul was safe for ever. I tried to elucidate her meaning; but she 
only repeated the words. On my return home I questioned our Roman 
Catholic housemaid on the subject. She smiled, and informed me that 
the poor in Ireland often buy a brown merino shroud, which is blessed 
by the priest, and that they firmly believe that if they are buried in 
that raiment their souls are saved. They also wear a scapular, and 
have to repeat Aves to a certain number daily. The poor soul had 
refused to go to the infirmary because she feared her shroud would be 
taken from her! 

The servant of a Protestant gentleman was forbidden by the priest 
to attend family prayers. He remonstrated. “I have attended the 
Colonel’s prayers,” he said, “for many years, your Reverence, and his 
father’s before him, and divil a ha’pence of harm did they ever do 
me.” 

Our neighbour, Lady D——, opened a working class for the girls in 
her school. It was attended by Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike. One day a little Protestant told her Roman Catholic neighbours 
that her brother had lately died peacefully and happily. The Roman 
Catholic started up, and exclaimed angrily, “That’s a lie! No Pro- 
testant ever dies happy, and I'll just tell you what it is: when Lady 
D. comes and reads the Bible to us, she reads the devil ; and when Mr. 
Jones preaches, he preaches the devil—and Mr. Jones is the devil!” 

Many years ago the Archbishop of Cashel visited an out-of-the-way 
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parish which he had not previously seen. So the old clerk thought he 
would celebrate the event by adding a verse to the hymn.— 


‘‘ Why hop ye so, ye high, high hills— 
Oh ! why do ye so hop ? 
Is it because ye are so glad 
To see an Archbishop? ” 


Archdeacon A: told me that a pious old lady at Cork was intimate 
with the priest, who had informed her that his parishioners were a bad 
lot, and that he could do absolutely nothing with them. He had tried 
scolding and cursing and excommunication ; but they grew worse instead 
of better. “ And pray, father,” the pious old lady then said, “did ye 
ever try preaching the Gospel?” The Father threw up his hand, and, 
pointing to the skies with his thumb, exclaimed, indignantly, “Cock 
them up indeed with the Gospel !”—intimating that that was far too 
good for such as they. 

When first I went to reside at our cottage in Tipperary I got a 
harmonium. Such an instrument had never been heard in our little 
church. On Sunday, our old gardener, who was a faithful and attached 
servant, said tome, ‘I must tell your ladyship how delighted we all 
were with the music to-day. I heard the people saying, as they came 
out of church, that sure your ladyship was learning to play a golden 
harp in heaven.” 

I always found our poor neighbours civil, intelligent, and friendly, 
but as arule not trustworthy: it was always difficult to get them to 
give a straightforward answer to the simplest question. And they were 
arrant beggars. I well remember a man riding up to our cottage on 
horseback to beg. Beggars would sometimes leave their shoes and 
stockings at the gate and appear bare-footed ! 

Our excellent clergyman was much respected by all his neighbours, 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants ; and frequently the people who 
had emigrated sent money through him to their relations. One day a 
rich Roman Catholic farmer sent for him. The man was on his death- 
bed, and particularly wished to see the minister alone. He sent his 
family out of the room, and then, pulling a bag from under his pillow, 
said, “I wish to give this bag, which contains £300, to your Reverence, 
and when I am gone you must give it to my daughter.” Mr. A ; 
unwilling to receive so large a sum without any acknowledgment, offered 
to give a receipt, promising at the same time to carry out the dying 
man’s injunctions. ‘“ For God’s sake,” said the farmer, “don’t give me 
a receipt, sir: I know I can trust your Reverence.” He died soon after. 
Mr. A sent for the son, told him what had occurred, and asked 
him to take the mouey to his. sister; but the son would do nothing of 
the sort, saying that it must be given to his sister by Mr. A——, as his 
father had desired. 

An acquaintance of ours, who was remarkably plain, was talking one 
day to a brother officer in the barrack-yard. The drummer-boy of their 
regiment passed by. Capt. observed to his companion that that 
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boy was so very truthful: he had never been known to tell a lie. 
Upon this the officer who had been addressed called the boy up, and 
said “Tell me, youngster: did you ever see such an ugly man as your 
Captain?” The drummer-boy, not the least disconcerted, answered, 
“* No—never !” 

Miss Nancy was the daughter of an Irish bishop. She was 
slightly deformed and very plain: so her father was much surprised 
when she announced that she was engaged to be married to Major 
P . The Bishop remonstrated. ‘ You foolish girl,” he said, “you 
are taking a most imprudent step. Why, if ever you had a child it 
would kill you!” Nancy drew herself up to her full height and 
answered, “‘ My lord . . . a woman can only die once ; and I will marry 
Major P .’ The happy couple soon after adjourned to the barracks 
at Athlone. Early one morning the orderly, having a message to the 
Major, knocked at the door of the bedroom. The Major called out 
“Come in!” The orderly entered, and, walking up to the foot of the 
bed, saluted respectfully, saying ‘“‘ And plaise your honour, which is the 
Major ?” 

I cannot conclude this letter without referring to the beauty to be 
found in mauy parts of Ireland. The rich colouring of the bogs con- 
trasts with the brilliant hues of the mountains and the beauty of its 
rushing rivers. The loveliness of the Lakes of Killarney and the rugged 
coasts present a variety of scene, not to be found in England, which is 
equally attractive to the Artist and to the Poet. The air, which is 
moist and soft, conduces to the luxuriance of vegetation; and I have 
been told that wherever a wild piece of ground is protected from cattle 
an indigenous growth of oak, holly, birch and ferns will spring up in 
an incredibly short time. The resources of the country, I believe, are 
still undeveloped. Were [life and property secure, Ireland might 
become one of the most charming portions of Her Majesty’s dominions. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


GEORGIANA BLOOMFIELD. 
Bramfield House, Hertford, 


October 3, 1891. 


Greek at the Universities and Public Schools. 


To tHE Epitors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
A paper by Mr. Welldon which appeared in the October number 
of the Contemporary Review presented an admirable summary of the 
arguments with which the opponents of compulsory Greek are constantly 
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assailing us at Oxford and at Cambridge. I hope to show that his 
theories are for the most part fallacious, and his conclusions erroneous. 

There is something pathetic in the protest with which Mr. Welldon 
begins. The head-masters, he complains, have not been treated fairly 
in this controversy. ‘ With surprise and regret,” they find themselves 
regarded as “intellectual Trojans,” whereas they are in reality the 
staunchest upholders of a classical education. For no branch of the 
classics have they so fervent an admiration as for Greek literature, and 
their feelings of respect for it are so great that they feel bound to 
endeavour to make a knowledge of it as rare as a knowledge of Hebrew. 
They consider that the highest intellectual advantages accrue from a 
study of Greek, and, therefore, they wish it to be replaced by French 
and German. 

There aretindeed some senses in which it is true that the head-masters 
are not doing their utmost to abolish the study of Greek. For, 
although Mr. Welldon writes throughout as if their action in the matter 
were unanimous, in reality his motion at the Head-Masters’ Conference 
was only carried by a bare majority. It is doubtless also true that the 
head-masters are not the prime movers in the agitation. Those of them 
who advocate the change do not do so because they personally believe it 
would be a salutary or beneficial measure. They do it because they 
have the fear of parents continually before their eyes. The parent legis- 
lates for the schoolmaster effectually ; the schoolmaster ineffectually 
endeavours to legislate for the university. 

The real origin, then, of this agitation, like that of many others 
concerning school and university matters, is in the growing demand 
on the part of the modern parent for what he is pleased to call 
“ practical” education for his son. ‘“ Of what real use,” he anxiously 
inquires, “will a knowledge of [this or that subject] be?” In other 
words, what will be its direct commercial value? Of learning prized 
for its own sake these persons have no conception. They have a fine 
scorn for all that is not practical, and that knowledge seems to them the 
highest which is most directly convertible into pounds, shillings, and 
pence. They might pardon, though they would still despise, a study of 
classics when it eventuated in a valuable Fellowship. But, as a rule, 
they would put mercantile French and German in the place hitherto 
occupied by Latin and Greek, and they would replace algebra and 
dynamics by shorthand and double entry. A short time ago they 
welcomed the idea of teaching practical agriculture at Cambridge. It is 
these people, then, who are the real source of this attack upon Greek. 
“Teach our sons,” they cry to the head-masters, “something practical, 
in place of Greek, or we will not send them to a public school;” and 
immediately, by a striking coincidence, the head-masters discover that, 
after all, Greek is not so valuable an educational agent as they have 
hitherto considered it. ‘ Utility” is the word which recurs again and 
again in Mr. Welldon’s paper. It is on this plea of “utility” that the 
Universities are invited to make Greek no longer compulsory. 

Now, it cannot be too sufficiently emphasized that these worthy people 
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completely misunderstand the raison d’étre of our older Universities. They 
were founded, endowed, and exist as the chief seats of true scholarship. 
They have been, through many centuries, the homes of the highest learn- 
ing, and their proper function is not to turn out duly-qualified clerks 
and farmers. By all means, let parents give their sons a practical 
education if they so choose; only let them remember that Oxford and 
Cambridge are not the places to give it. Let them send the clerks to 
the Continent, the budding farmers to an Agricultural College ; but let 
them recognize, once for all, that the Universities are not intended to 
afford a technical education to either of those classes. 

Of course, a very important question is the extent to which the know- 
ledge of Greek would decline if it were no longer a necessary subject at the 
Universities. In the article under discussion it is more or less assumed 
that it would not suffer at all. If it be true, on the other hand, as I 
believe, that by this change the study of Greek would soon become 
almost extinct, such an argument, Mr. Welldon explicitly admits, would 
possess a serious validity against his scheme. That it must be so is surely 
fairly obvious. If Greek be no longer required at the Universities, we 
may feel pretty confident that it would no longer be taught at school; 
and those who would have leisure to begin a study of it in after-life 
must necessarily be few. ‘“ Such an argument,” Mr. Welldon writes, 
“takes no account of the beauties and benefits of the Greek language.” 
At least, it takes account of human nature. For what schoolboy is there 
who would set himself the admittedly laborious and difficult study of 
Greek if in order to pass the University examinations a crammed-up 
smattering of French and German were sufficient alternative? Modern 
languages are to be the alternative subjects ; and inasmuch as they are 
acquired with far less trouble, so, in this age of cram, will the study of 
Greek sink further and further into neglect until it becomes almost 
extinct. If we should welcome this result, if we are prepared to give up 
all we gain from Greek, both as an educational agent and as an abiding: 
possession in after-life, we can support Mr. Welldon’s scheme. But it 
is worse than useless to under-estimate its import. Although aimed 
primarily only against two examinations, its adoption must be the 
deathblow to the study of Greek, because, when you provide an easier 
alternative subject, every one will prefer the alternative. The “ beauties 
and benefits” are undoubtedly great; but they will appeal neither to 
the practical parent nor to the schoolboy. The question is less one of 
compulsory Greek against optional Greek than of compulsory Greek 
against no Greek at all. 

Mr. Welldon then states four propositions on which (he says) his case 
rests. The first is that “the number of boys in public schools who do 
not learn Greek has become so large that it is undesirable to exclude 
them all from academical life.” Here we at once meet with a fallacy 
peculiar to head-masters—that the Universities should be governed by 
the public schools. If boys are intended for the University they will 
learn Greek. If they do not choose to learn it they cannot feel aggrieved 
if the University does not receive them. It is for the University to 
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say what shall be the necessary subjects of its examination: it is not 
bound to alter these at the pleasure of parents and head-masters. 

The second proposition is that ‘the study of Greek, if it be seriously 
prosecuted, occupies so great a part of a boy’s school time as to deny 
him the opportunity of studying other important, and even essential, 
subjects.” To this statement I must wholly refuse to subscribe. Is 
the classical scholar, as a rule, badly informed, or ignorant of other sub- 
jects than his own? And what are these other subjects? I have 
known a boy in the classical sixth, at one of our public schools, take the 
top entrance Mathematical Scholarship of a College at Cambridge. I 
have seen not one only, but several, whose knowledge of science was 
very good, better than that of any boys on the modern side, gain 
classical scholarships at Oxford and at Cambridge. This is in one school 
only: it is doubtless the same in others. In science and mathematics, 
then, the boy who learns Greek sufficiently well to take a classical 
University scholarship can rival any on the modern side. Does this 
look as if Greek really monopolized the schoolboy’s time ? 

The third proposition is merely a defence of the modern side, which 
(Mr. Welldon asserts) gives ‘‘ an education which deserves to be regarded 
as liberal without the knowledge of Greek.” Into the lengthy dis- 
quisition on the merits of the modern side at his own school it is 
unnecessary to enter. (He admits, however, that boys on the modern 
side fall below their classical rivals in the habits of accuracy, of per- 
severance, and of sustained or concentrated attention.) The point, 
however, is that the modern side gives really a superior commercial (and 
not a properly-called liberal) education. Boys are entered on the modern 
side not because it is believed that the intellectual training they will 
receive from it is superior to that afforded by Latin and Greek, but 
because the education given them in French and in German will be more 
“useful ”—i.e., profitable—when they go into business. 

The last proposition is that “the Universities will render the best 
services to the nation by opening their doors as widely as possible to all 
students who satisfy the conditions of a liberal education.” On this it 
need only be remarked, firstly, that the doors are surely sufficiently 
widely opened at present ; and, secondly, that an education in which, 
for purely commercial reasons, Greek is discarded cannot rightly be 
called liberal. 

So much for Mr. Welldon’s propositions. Now as regards the alter- 
native proposed—foreign languages. Without doubt a knowledge of 
these is eminently useful ; yet we may well hesitate before making them 
the chief items of a public-school education. Let any one consider the 
nature of those French lessons he had at school, the character of the 
teachers, the discipline enforced, and what proved to be the useful- 
ness of the hours thus spent when he crossed the channel. Modern 
languages are indeed to be learnt; but they are to be learnt on the 
Continent in later years, whereas classics must be studied at school, if 
at all, 


It is needless to dwell on the advantages of Greek as an educational 
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agent. Mr. Welldon admits them to the full. There is no study which 
more conduces to the accuracy of thought and expression, as there is none 
which is the key to so noble a literature. Mr. Welldon, however, while 
admitting this, maintains that a smattering of Greek is worse than use- 
less. This is open to doubt; for the effects of the study of the language 
may remain when the language itself has been entirely forgotten. And 
at least the smattering of Greek is as good as the smattering of foreign 
languages. 

Let me sum up the position. The whole of this agitation for the 
abolition of the study of Greek—for such it in effect is—proceeds from 
those who require for their sons the education which shall bring them 
most money. The parents attack the head-masters ; the head-masters 
petition the Universities. And it is in order to meet those utilitarian 
views, it is in order to please people of a class for whom the Universities 
were never intended, that it is proposed to render extinct the study of 
the noblest language the world has ever known. Commercial studies 
are to supersede scholarship, and, as in other matters, so in our educa- 
tion, “ pecunia prima querenda est.” 

It remains to be seen what the action of the Universities in the matter 
will be. Perhaps they may show the head-masters less respect than 
those gentlemen imagine. For the true object of the Universities is to 
encourage scholarship, and to afford a liberal education in the real sense 
of the phrase ; while the question whether this or that study is likely to 
be the more profitable from a strictly pecuniary point of view is not one 
which it is the duty of Oxford and Cambridge to consider. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Antnony C. DEanm 
Clare College, Cambridge, 


October 6, 1891. 


The “Drink” Question. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

There is one sentence in Dr. Granville’s able paper on this subject 
which is specially worthy of remark. The history of the nations 
alluded to which “ eschew alcohol” reveals the fact that the modicum 
of civilization which they do possess was acquired during an alcoholic 
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period. The ancient Hindus evolved the arts, the sciences, the military 
triumphs, the administrative and social system, and the splendid 
literature we admire, while they were large meat-eaters and spirit- 
drinkers. When Buddhism and water-drinking arose the intellect of 
the country began to stagnate ; and the civilization now remaining, other 
than that imported from Europe, is admittedly only the relic of former 
mental vigour. The same is seen in China, where, in ancient times, 
wine was largely drunk, and a period of intellectual vigour coincided 
with it. When tea: superseded wine, progress gradually stopped, and 
produced the anomaly thata nation once far in advance of the rest of man- 
kind, both in thought and in mechanical skill, can now apparently do no 
more than imitate what their progenitors did before them. The history 
of the Muhammadan creed tells the same tale. It was the vigour of 
the ante-Muhammadan Arabs which swept Western Asia and Eastern 
Europe in the short space of half a century, and planted the govern- 
ments which have since done little else than decline. Each fresh 
forward impulse has been derived from alcohol-drinking converts, who 
have rushed on, for a time, with previously acquired energy, until 
watered down to stagnation. The fine literature of Muhammadism is 
mainly the out-turn of wine-drinking Persians ; for, although much of 
it is written in Arabic, the places of its nativity were Baghdad, 
Khorasan, and Bokhara. 

If asked to name the most drunken people on the face of the earth, I 
should award the palm to the Japanese, the Russians, and the Scotch; 
and I place them also among the most progressive people of the world. 
The progress of Japan has recently forced itself on general notice ; and, 
notwithstanding common opinion, when we compare the Russia of 
to-day with the Russia of only a hundred years ago, the rate of 
development will probably eclipse that of any other country in Europe. 
No one will contest the amazing progress of the Scotch people. That 
a small cluster of people from an inhospitable climate should, by sheer 
intellect and energy, push themselves into leading positions in every 
part of the world, is a triumph of success strongly recommendatory of 
any processes which may have given it birth. 


I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Bo Be 


To tHe Epirors or tue “Nationa Review.” 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have no objection to being called a fanatic, but if any one 
ventures to call me a fool because I am a total abstainer, I am ready to 
return the compliment, and attempt to prove it. Dr. Granville scorns 
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total abstinence, but, nevertheless, he is a total abstainer himself—from 
opium, chloroform, ether, and many other things. He may prescribe 
them for himself occasionally as medicines; so any abstainer from 
alcohol may take it temporarily for bond fide medicinal purposes. If it 
be wise for Dr. Granville to abstain from the habitual use of opium, &c., 
why is it foolish to abstain from alcohol? I have satisfactory proofs. 
that alcohol acts as a sedative, reducing mental and moral power, in doses 
far short of the one-and-a-half ounces which Dr. Granville assigns as 
the limit of moderation. It has been proved to hinder the discrimina- 
tion of signals and the rapidity of decision. It reduces the power of 
control, first over thoughts, which being thus released are excited more 
easily for a time, and may be brilliant or otherwise (chiefly otherwise) 
according to the habit and character of the person’s nerve-centres (om 
vino veritas). Further weakening of control releases the passions, and 
renders the man quarrelsome, pathetic, lewd, &c., according to his 
prevailing character. Then follows loss of control over muscular move- 
ments, until at length the man is a senseless log. Unfortunately the 
action of alcohol begins at the top, producing progressive paralysis 
of the judgment and of the will, and the man affected is rendered less 
capable of perceiving the alteration. Abstainers are not like the fox 
without the tail; we were born abstainers, and preserve our tails (or 
our heads at all events) in a natural condition: it is the non-abstainers 
who have been curtailed, and their average life is decidedly shorter. 
The more appropriate fable is that of the town and country dogs. The 
former wore a collar and chain, which the latter declined to put on. 
Smokers and drinkers are more or less uncomfortable and uneasy if 
they cannot get their usual indulgence; the abstainer from these 
unnatural habits is free. ‘The impulse of appetite is slavery: 
obedience to self-prescribed law alone is liberty,” Any animal can be 
taught to drink alcoholic liquors, and after a short time will show as 
great a liking or craving for them as human beings. Yet no sane man 
will argue that fermented and distilled liquors are necessary or desir- 
able for animals because they can learn to like and feel to need 
them. 

Dr. Granville may well decry statistics ; they are so very objectionable 
—when they completely disprove one’s case. It is much more con- 
venient to make assertions as to the “mental and nerve troubles of 
abstainers,” for which he cannot be brought to book. It is, however, 
just as easy and far more “rational” for us to deny his assertions, and 
to remind the public that total abstinence from alcohol, chloroform, 
opium, and all other brain fuddlers is only one of the laws of health, 
and that if others are broken disease must follow, not, however, in 
consequence of keeping the law of abstinence, but in spite of so doing. 
There are reliable figures which prove that an extraordinary proportion 
of abstainers reach extreme old age and enjoy life. There are, possibly, 
more cancerous abstainers than there used to be because there are 
more abstainers; but Dr. Granville can bring forward no facts to 
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substantiate his allegation. ‘The impressions on his mind” are worth- 
less, and “the gentlemen of the jury don’t want them.” 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
J. James Rivest, M.D., B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 


Hon. Sec. British Medical Temperance 


Association. 
Enfield, 


Oct. 13th, 1891. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

Dr. Granville’s article in the October Number of the National 
Review gives an able and interesting statement of the arguments in 
defence of the popular idea of the utility of alcohol as an article of 
daily consumption by persons in health. The practical outcome of his 
paper is that every one, or at least every one over the age of puberty, 
requires to drink, or would be the better for drinking, a daily allowance 
of liquor representing or containing 2 ounces of absolute alcohol. 
Now, let us see how much spirits, or wine, or beer, one would have to 
imbibe in order to assimilate this quantity of absolute alcohol. Dr. 
Granville gives us figures which enable us to make this calculation. If 
the imbiber prefer spirits, such as brandy, or gin, or whisky, as these con- 
tain 50 per cent. of alcohol, his daily allowance would be 4 ounces=2 
glasses of his favourite liquor. Suppose he elects to drink wine. If he 
drinks port, or sherry, or madeira, with 15 per cent. of alcohol, his 
allowance will be 13} ounces, nearly 7 glasses; if claret, burgundy, 
champagne, or Bass, with 8 per cent. of alcohol, he must consume 25 
ounces=12} wine-glasses; if light beer, at 2 per cent. of alcohol, 
be his sole drink, he will have to stow away 100 ounces—that is, 
nearly 3 quart bottles, reckoning the accepted quart as equal to 
34 ounces. Of course, if he prefer stronger beer or weaker champagne, 
with 5 per cent. of alcohol, he will need 40 ounces, exactiy an imperial 
quart, to supply him with the needful quantity of absolute alcohol. 
Doubtless many persons can drink, without getting drunk, much more 
than the above quantities; but, on the other hand, there are many who 
could not take the equivalent of 2 ounces of absolute alcohol in the 
liquors named, without being brought into that state Dr. Granville calls 
“overcome by drink,” for which, according to the same authority, he 
“ought either to be treated as an idiot, or be tied to a whipping-post 
and soundly flogged.” 

Dr. Granville asserts that “there is less vigour in the life of the 
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average Englishman now than there was some half century ago,” and he 
ascribes this decadence to the unquestionable fact “ that considerably 
less wine is taken now than in the olden time” ; but, in the very next 
page he states, on the authority of Dr. Ridge, that “ the population now 
consumes per head not less than 70 per cent. more wine, and about 30 
per cent. more beer, than was consumed 40 years ago.” These two con- 
tradictory statements cannot both be correct, and probably the alleged 
decline of manly vigour has no foundation. My recollection extends 
back to half a century ago and more, and I can testify that, whereas 50 
years ago athletic sports were indulged in by comparatively few, now there 
is hardly a village that has not its cricket, football, tennis, and cyclist clubs. 
These and other athletic sports, such as running, jumping, la crosse, 
polo, rowing, swimming, hockey, and golf, are pursued by all sorts and 
conditions of men (I may mention women too), with an assiduity and 
eagerness quite unknown a generation ago. This almost universal 
pursuit of games requiring endurance, strength, and skill must tend to 
increase the manly vigour of the average Englishman; and it is well 
known that, to attain perfection in athletics of all sorts, the less alcohol 
is imbibed the better. . 

Dr. Granville says that “ two ounces of absolute alcohol can be con- 
sumed daily with the advantage of sustaining or increasing the heat of 
the body.” Now, if there is any effect of drinking alcohol on which all 
authorities are agreed, it is that it diminishes the heat of the body, and, 
moreover, renders the body less liable to resist cold. Dr. John Rae, 
the discoverer of the relics of Franklin, who has conducted more expedi- 
tions in the Arctic regions than any man now living, found that when 
his men drank alcohol they suffered much from the cold, and were sub- 
ject to frost-bites and other ailments. In his later expeditions he took 
no wine or spirits with him, and his men stood the extreme cold with 
perfect impunity. I remember that, many years ago, when studying 
medicine in Vienna, during a spell of cold weather, almost every day the 
bodies of two or three soldiers frozen to death were brought to the mili- 
tary hospital of the Josephinum. These were sentries who, for the 
pupose of “sustaining the heat of the body” during their watch, had 
indulged in schnapps, and thus rendered themselves unable to resist the 
cold. The feeling of warmth imparted by alcohol is owing to its nar- 
cotic action on the nervous system; but the thermometer reveals the 
true state of affairs, and shows an appreciable loss of animal heat. 

Dr. Granville asserts that alcohol “quickens the digestion, and 
renders it more complete.” The observations of Dr. Beaumont on the 
visible stomach of Alexis St. Martin long ago proved that even small 
quantities of alcohol retarded digestion and rendered it less perfect, 
and his observations have been confirmed by those of subsequent 
physiologists. That the digestive powers are improved by abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors is shown by the well-known fact that sailors 
vn board “ temperance ” ships consume a considerably larger quantity of 
food than those in vessels where grog is drunk. 
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If some of “the races which have eschewed alcohol” have now 
degenerated into unspeakable Turks, we should remember that their 
water-drinking ancestors conquered and annexed the whole Eastern 
Roman Empire, were for 500 years undisputed masters of the fairest 
provinces of Spain, and only 200 years ago invaded the Austrian 
dominions and besieged Vienna. That their manly vigour was equalled 
by their intellectual capacity is obvious from the fact that for a long 
period the most renowned physicians and medical writers were Mahom- 
medans, as Avicenna, Albucaris, Averrhoes, Avenzoar (who is said to 
have lived in health to the age of 135—an age that has not yet, as 
far as I know, been attained by any alcohol-drinking doctor), and 
many others. The medical profession owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Arab physicians; for to them we are indebted for those inestim- 
able medicines, senna and rhubarb, our chief remedies, according to 
Molitre, who makes his Bachelierus apostrophize the Faculty as 


‘‘ Grandes doctores doctrine 
De la rhubarbe et du séné.” 


I shall not follow Dr. Granville into his account of the action of 
alcohol on the “epithelium cells” and the inevitable “microbe.” As 
he is so hopelessly wrong about the effects of alcohol on those simple 
matters, the bodily temperature and the digestion, he is not likely to 
be right about these more recondite subjects. 

In conclusion, I will give my own personal experience with regard to 
the use of, and abstention from, alcohol in health. Up to twenty years ago 
I was a moderate drinker. My average daily allowance fell considerably 
short of the two ounces of absolute alcohol recommended by Dr. Gran- 
ville. Thus, probably, I was “little better than an abstainer from his 
point of view.” I cannot say that I was ever the better for liquor ; but, 
judging by the experience of my years of abstaining, I think I was, in 
some respects, distinctly the worse for it. I have been about twenty 
years a total abstainer. I am now nearly two years beyond the three 
score and ten which Moses thought the normal duration of a man’s life. 
The chief differences I have noticed between my alcoholic and my abstain- 
ing periods are these : In the former period JT was much more sensitive to 
cold ; I wore flannels and greatcoats ; I got chilly if E went out in the 
open air after dinner ; I was subject to sharp attacks of rheumatism in 
joints and muscles, and to colds in the head. Now I never feel the 
need for flannels or greatcoats, summer or winter; I can remain in the 
sea for upwards of half an hour without being chilled ; for years I have 
not had a twinge of rheumatism or a severe catarrh. Though not 
exempt from some of the signs of old age, I do not feel any of the 
symptoms of impending cancer, or consumption, or other mental and 
nerve troubles with which Dr. Granville threatens abstainers. Whether 
I should be more fit bodily and mentally if I were to imbibe every day 
Dr. Granville’s minimum or maximum allowance of absolute alcohol I 
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cannot say, and I am rather deterred from making the experiment by a 
recollection of the famous inscription on a tombstone: “I was well; I 
would be better; and here I am.” 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. E. Duperon, M.D. 


53, Montagu Square, W., 
October 13, 1891. 


Note.—We are obliged to defer publication of letters on Canadian Military Life, 
The Revival of Jacobinism, Temperaments, May Statute Fairs in East Anglia, The 
Royal Artillery, and other subjects. 
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